The HOME HISTORY CIRCLE 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Beginning with the April number of HOME PROGRESS, 
the Home History Circle will be conducted by 


Dr. Horatio W. Dresser 
formerly of the Faculty of Harvard University 


A “Course of Instruction” for one year is now in process of 
publication and when completed will be mailed free to any 
address. For the first year the subject will be 


EUROPE 


The countries to be considered will be 


Germany Italy 

The Netherlands France 

Switzerland Spain 

Russia Portugal 
Austria-Hungary Norway and Sweden 
The Balkans and Turkey Denmark and the Poles 


For each country a series of general topics will be considered 
in HOME PROGRESS under the direction of Dr. Dresser. 
Questions may be asked by subscribers and an opportunity will 
be given for general discussion. A large number of special 
topics for each country will be suggested, all of which are con- 
sidered in the pages of “ The World’s Story.” Ten questions 
will be asked each month, the answers to all of which may be 
found in “ The World’s Story.” 

The new plan offers a delightfully entertaining and profitable 
course of reading on history and in addition attractive prizes 
are offered to those who complete the course. 


For further information address 


Houghton Mifflin Company 
The Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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“‘As bewitching as a novel 
As illuminating as an artistic moving picture 
As graphic as a masterpiece ”’ 


THE WORLD'S STORY 


From the Journal of Education, Boston 


HE entire plan and. scope of education is changing 
as rapidly as is aerial navigation, or means of 
communicating thought. . . . The school, college and 
university had the conceit for centuries that they were 
a message to the student and that education consisted in 
coming into possession of the message. Now for the 
first time we are learning that education has to do with 
what students learn and not with what they are taught, with 
how they learn and not with how they are taught, except 
so far as they are taught to learn for themselves... . 
The first real vision of the new education through the 
acquiring of a lot of vital information through reveling 
in story, song and art is “The World’s Story,” as Messrs. 
Houghton Mifflin Company have, given it to the world in 
a sort of rainbow halo which indicates that the terrors of 
the scholastic storm are over and a new reign of fair 
weather is at hand educationally. 

Here are thirteen volumes as bewitching as a 
novel, as illuminating as an artistic moving pic- 
ture, as graphic as a masterpiece, and all of ‘‘The 
World’s Story”’ is gathered as in a Claude Loraine glass 
in a fourteenth volume that has everything from every- 
where and always so grouped that you cannot help 
seeing and understanding. These fourteen volumes are 
new in inception, masterful in their evolution, and bril- 
liant in presentation. Here in ‘‘The World’s Story,”’ is 
something better than any encyclopaedia, better 
than an historical novel, better than a treatise on 
science or art, economics or sociology, so far as a 

_ treasure house of general information for everybody, 
everywhere and anywhere is needed by those who would 
be scholarly in an age that thrills with life. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


The Riverside Press 


Cambridge, Mass. NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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From a photograph by Mary 'H, Northend. 


WITH GRANDFATHER ON MEMORIAL DAY. 
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DEVOTED TO THE ENRICHMENT OF FAMILY LIFE 





OBSERVING HOLIDAYS 


Ir is a curious fact that we Ameri- 
cans, so fond of variety in other mat- 
ters, are prone to celebrate holidays 
all in exactly the same manner, — 
by making mere play-days of them. 
Thanksgiving Day, for instance, 
has come to be a day when a dinner 
party, a football game, or a trip to 
the theater is its chief event, — not 
going to church to give thanks, for 
which the day was and is intended. 
The Fourth of July has come to be a 
day of picnicking, or golf-playing, 
not any longer the day when grown- 
ups remember that they are Ameri- 
cans, and try to teach the children 
such lessons of patriotism as will 
make them also good Americans, — 
the original purpose for the fulfill- 
ing of which the day was made a 
holiday. Even Christmas Day has 
become too much a day of merely 
superficial merrymaking. And, as- 
tonishing as it is that this can occur 
while veterans of the Civil War are 
still in our midst, — potent remind- 
ers of the original reason for setting 
aside Memorial Day as a holiday, — 
that day has become to a great 
extent an occasion for thoughtless 
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jollification, or, at best, a day sim- 
ply of rest. 

Why is it that we thus persistent- 
ly, thus monotonously, give over 
our holidays, widely differing in 
significance, to mere gayety? What 
is the reason that we use them as 
children, unaware of their meanings 
and intentions, might use them? 
I think it is partly because, as a 
nation, we are still rather young; 
but it seems to me that the chief 
reason is that we live at such a pace, 
and under such a tension, that when 
a holiday comes and the strain is 
lifted for a day, we follow the first 
impulse of the fatigued, — to play. 

Without doubt we all need more 
play. In order to have it, it would 
be well if we had more holidays set 
aside especially for play. And, in- 
deed, this is actually beginning to 
happen, as witness the free Satur- 
day afternoons and the early-clos- 
ing hours now provided for in the 
business offices and the shops of 
many large cities. Certainly we 
Americans need more free time in 
which merely to play; but it surely 
is not fitting that we should use our 
great holidays for this purpose. 
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Thanksgiving Day and Christmas 
Day should be kept as religious fes- 
tivals; the Fourth of July should 
be used for the instruction of youth 
in citizenship. Above all, Memo- 
rial Day should be devoted to a 
conscious remembering of the brave 
soldiers who have passed away, and 
to a reverent decorating of their 
graves. 

On all our holidays we perhaps 
think first of the children; we have 
included them in our play. There 
is no reason why we should not; 
indeed, there is every reason why 
we should include them in our 
deeper celebrations. Easily, at 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, and 
on the Fourth of July, we can do 
this. There is no reason why we 
should not do it on Memorial Day. 
The children will be not only better, 
but happier, for going with us, and, 
if possible, with some veteran of the 
Civil War, to lay flowers on the 
graves of our honored soldiers. Let 
us begin on this year’s Memorial 
Day, so soon to come, to change our 
method of celebrating great holi- 
days, and celebrate this one, we and 
the children, as it was meant to be 
celebrated. 


THE BUSINESS WOMAN’S READING 


In the department of Home Pros- 
LEMs this month will be found a sym- 
posium entitled The Business Man’s 
Reading. This symposium is made 
up of answers, sent in by business 
men, to the question, “‘How can a 
successful business man find leisure 
for reading good books?” 

There are many significant con- 
clusions to be drawn from the opin- 
ions expressed in this symposium, 
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but one of the most significant is that 
the provision made for good reading 
by successful business men is pre- 
cisely the same as that made by suc- 
cessful business women; — namely, 
odd half, or even quarter, hours are 
utilized as they come. There is no 
woman who can more accurately be 
described as a successful business 
woman, than a good mother and 
home-maker. She is engaged in one 
of the most important, most taxing, 
of all endeavors. The fact that she 
succeeds presupposes an enormous 
amount of large planning, and care- 
ful, persistent attention to the my- 
riads of small details necessary to 
the carrying-out of a large scheme. 
She has very little leisure, and that 
little is not apt to be consecutive, — 
in this, too, she is like a successful 
business man engaged in a great 
enterprise. 

* How can these mothers and home- 
makers, these business women, find 
time to do good reading? They can 
find it only as successful business 
men find it, by utilizing their left- 
over scraps of time. In order to do 
this successfully, the good book or 
books must be at hand. The mother 
and home-maker is apt to be in the 
nursery, or in the kitchen, when her 
odd quarter of an hour comes. Let 
her keep in the kitchen, on the shelf 
with the cook-books, the volumes of 
good literature that she wishes to 
read. On the nursery book-shelf, 
along with the volumes of fairy 
tales, and other books for the chil- 
dren, let her stand the book of es- 
says, of history, of poetry, or the 
masterly novel that she wishes to 
read. When her scrap of leisure 
comes, she need only put out her 
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hand for her book, which is as con- 
veniently within her reach as the 
business man’s book, carried in his 
bag, or pocket, or kept on the li- 
brary table. 

It is important that business men 
should do good reading, for the rea- 
sons given by the prominent busi- 
ness men who contribute to the 
symposium mentioned above. For 
the very same reasons it is impor- 
tant that those very important 
business women, the home-makers, 
should do good reading. The busi- 
ness men who planned to do it, suc- 
ceeded in doing it; so will the busi- 
ness women. If too busy to do it in 
a large way, let them do it in the 
small way indicated, — by keeping 
at hand, immediately at hand, a 
good book; and reading it in the bits 
of spare time. 


AGREEABLE FRANKNESS 


WE often hear a person say, “I 
think such and such a thing of what 
such and such a person has done, 
and I mean to say so frankly.” Al- 
most invariably the particular thing 
that is thought, and is going to be 
said frankly, is of an unpleasant 
nature. Indeed, we may safely con- 
clude, when we hear any person be- 
ginning with the preface, “I am go- 
ing to be frank,” that that person 
is going to be uncomplimentary, to 
say the least. “Frankly, I think 
you are wrong,” is very frequently 
heard. Why is it that almost never 
does one hear the converse, “ Frank- 
ly, I think you are right”? 

We Americans are, to be sure, 
rather afraid of flattering, or being 
flattered. It seems to many of us 
safer to say nothing—not to 
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be frank — when we approve. Of 
course, we are all perfectly right in 
being afraid of flattery, either given 
or received; but need we be quite so 
timid of commendation? Might we 
not occasionally be agreeably frank? 

There is perhaps no place in the 
world where agreeable frankness 
might be practiced to better advan- 
tage than in the family circle. Hus- 
bands and wives, parents and chil- 
dren, brothers and sisters, would be 
not only happier, but better, for 
mutual commendation. And many 
families are singularly lacking in 
frankness of this kind. Many a hus- 
band is absolutely silent about his 
wife’s cooking, excepting when he 
does not like a particular dish. A 
considerable number of wives never 
say a word about the appearance of 
the front lawn, excepting when it 
looks as though it needed mowing, 
or watering, even though this may 
occur seldom. Mothers and fathers 
seldom refer to the hands of the boys 
unless those hands require washing; 
nor to the hair of the little girls, un- 
less a hair-ribbon is lacking or a 
comb and brush is needed. Broth- 
ers are much more apt to mention 
that they find their sisters cross 
than that they find them amiable; 
and sisters will refer to the noisiness 
of a house with boys in it when their 
brothers are running up and down 
stairs, and will not mention the 
quietness of a house with boys in 
it when their brothers are engaged 
in reading, or some other noiseless 
occupation. Yet, families in which 
these conditions prevail probably 
make use of the words, “I must say 
frankly,” with great frequency. 
There is no real necessity for the 
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things that they must say frankly 
being only unfavorable things. By 
all means let them all be frank, but 
let them be wholly frank;— let 
them mention their pleasure as well 
as their displeasure. 

There can be no doubt that a 
considerable increase in  every- 
day happiness and comfort would 
result from this more complete kind 
of frankness. Also,—since more 
pleasant than unpleasant things 
usually happen, — there would be so 
much more commendation than dis- 
approval that what disapproval there 
might be would not cause irritation, 
or hurt feelings, when frankly ex- 
pressed. If, for instance, a husband, 
on twenty-nine days of the month, 
should praise the food set before 
him, his wife would be more ready 
to meet with an open mind any 
blame that he might speak on the 
other one or two days in the month. 

This plan of complete frankness 
in speech — frankness about pleas- 
ant as about unpleasant things — 
has worked very well in the fam- 
ilies in which it has been tried. It is 
quite worth a trial in every family. 
Between friends, too, it is a good 
thing; indeed, between any two 
persons, or among any group of per- 
sons it is excellent. The more com- 
plete it is, the better it is. But, if 
there must be any “frank” remark 
left unsaid, this had better be of the 
kind most generally now being said, 
— the unpleasant kind. 


FIGHTING THE FLY 


Tuts is the time of year when efforts 
to fight the fly should be begun; a 
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little later than this is apt to be too 
late to take those most valuable of 
all measures, preventive measures. 
A very important preventive meas- 
ure against the breeding of flies is 
care in keeping stables fresh and 
clean. This is a precaution that 
every man owning a stable can and 
should take. It will materially de- 
crease the number of flies bred. 

There is perhaps no disease car- 
rier more guilty than the fly, 
and certainly there are few dis- 
eases more serious and more fatal 
than those carried by flies. These 
diseases number typhoid fever, 
cholera-infantum and scarlet fever. 

Therefore, now, when first the 
windows are wide open during 
the daytime, precautions not only 
against the multiplication of flies, 
but also against the entrance into 
the house of the flies already in 
existence, should be taken. There 
are many such precautions ; per- 
haps the best — as well as the one 
most generally disregarded — is the 
keeping of all food, and all refuse 
consisting of discarded bits of food, 
closely covered. Any housekeeper 
can take this precaution, and every 
housekeeper should take it. 

And both men and women should 
point out to children the dangers 
attendant upon carelessness in re- 
gard to flies, and should enlist their 
help in fighting this pest. Begin 
now, not only as individuals, but 
as families, as groups, to fight the 
fly. Thereby the danger that you 
will be in of needing to fight the 
diseases carried by flies will be im- 
measurably lessened. 
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CONDUCTED BY HORATIO W. DRESSER A.M., Pu.D. 


BELGIUM, THE COCK-PIT OF EUROPE 


Tue chief events, since we last com- 
mented in these pages on the condi- 
tions of the Low Countries in war- 
time, have been the steps taken by 
England to establish an embargo of 
German ports, and the declaration 
of a naval war-zone by Germany 
preparatory to a general submarine 
attack on England. This meant for 
Holland greatly increased danger 
in the navigation of the North Sea, 
and the possibility that food-ships 
on the way to Belgium would be 
intercepted or destroyed. Follow- 
ing the lead of the United States, 
Holland presented notes of protest 
both to England and to Germany, 
denying the imputation that the 
Netherlands had been partial to 
Great Britain in the conduct of com- 
mercial affairs. Meanwhile, Dutch 
steamers have been protected from 
submarine attacks by huge letter- 
ing on the sides to indicate the 
name and home-port of the steamer. 

Fortunately, steamers bound for 
Belgium laden with food and sup- 
plies have been permitted to land. 
Thus the splendid work of feeding 
the starving population has pro- 
ceeded without interruption. On 
Washington’s Birthday grateful ac- 
knowledgment was made by repre- 
sentatives of nine hundred thou- 
sand Belgians in the province of 
Liége for “the sympathy and the 


admirable generosity which mem- 
bers of the, Relief Committee for 
Belgium have shown.” Further ex- 
pressions of gratitude from “‘little 
Belgium to great America” were 
also made by thousands of children, 
whose hearts have been drawn close 
to us by the many gifts from our 
land. 

The invasion of Belgium by Ger- 
many, the utter disregard of treaty 
rights, as if Belgium’s neutrality 
were a merely verbal consideration 
to be set aside by the necessity which 
**knows no law,” has continued to 
be the most vital topic of discussion 
in many quarters. The Germans 
have repeatedly asserted that Eng- 
land had deep-laid plans to break 
the neutrality of Belgium, and that 
France had already begun the inva- 
sion when the attack upon Liége 
brought Germany into the conflict. 
Not a vestige of evidence was pro- 
duced until certain documents 
seized in Brussels by German offi- 
cials were published and commented 
upon in such a way as seemingly to 
prove that England and Belgium 
had been in league for nine years. 
These documents at first sight ap- 
peared to prove the point. On closer 
examination all that was established 
by their aid was this: Belgian and 
English officials had simply con- 
ferred in regard to possible aid to be 
rendered by England, “‘in case Bel- 
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gium should be attacked” and 
should ask for such assistance. Such 
aid was considered “in the event of 
violation of Belgian territory by 
Germany.” The facts show that 
Belgium has observed with utmost 
exactness the duties of a neutral 
state, as imposed by the treaties of 
April 19, 1839. Nothing has been 
brought forward to show that, if 
Germany had not invaded Belgium, 
France or England would have done 
so. On the other hand, every step 
taken by Germany was a clear in- 
dication of intentions against Bel- 
gium. The strategic railroads are 
concentrated on the Belgian fron- 
tier, and the German military writ- 
ers have made no secret of the plan 
to carry on the war by means of the 
invasion of Belgian territory. 

The kind of campaign this sort 
of treatment of a peaceable nation 
involves is now known to the world. 
Belgium was not only invaded and 
devastated in order to allow free 
passage for the German army, but 
cities were destroyed, works of art 
demolished, and innocent civilians 
were killed without pity. The Ger- 
man War Ministry not only took 
what might be deemed the lawful 
requisitions of food to meet the 
needs of the army occupation, but 
confiscated every kind of food, even 
in the case of supplies especially 
stored in Antwerp for the civilian 
population. Goods of less general 
use were also seized; for example, 
all wool, rubber, cotton, flax, hides, 
copper, nickel, oil, resin, oil-cake. 
The result for Belgium was either 
utter ruin and starvation, or appeal 


to the friendly nations. 
H. W. D. 
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THE STRUGGLES OF BELGIUM AND 
HOLLAND FOR PEACE 


BY HORATIO W. DRESSER 


To many of our readers it probably 
seems strange, indeed, that Belgium 
and Holland, so often attacked by 
outside foes and so long brotherly 
fighting companions in the struggle 
for freedom, should in the present 
war be divided. Holland would 
seem to be the natural ally of Bel- 
gium, and there are surely reasons 
enough for its intervening in favor 
of this stricken land. On account of 
its geographical position, Holland 
could probably be of great service to 
the Allies. Yet from the first it has 
steadily held aloof, as ready to pro- 
test to England, Belgium’s friend, 
as to Germany, Belgium’s foe. If 
this attitude on the part of the 
Dutch cannot be wholly explained, 
it -is just now an interesting matter 
to consider in connection with a 
study of the history of these two 
lands. 

Some of the reasons for this divi- 
sion between neighbors begin to be- 
come plain when we look back to 
the sixteenth century and remember 
the circumstances under which the 
Netherlands waged the long and 
brave warfare for freedom. The 
rule of the Emperor, Charles V, was 
on the whole acceptable to the 
Netherlands; and if his son, Philip 
II, had been of a different sort the 
Spanish rule might long have been 
tolerable. But Philip, who became 
emperor when Charles resigned the 
throne in 1556, was a despot, and 
in religious matters a bigot. The 
Dutch meanwhile had been assimi- 
lating the principles of religious lib- 
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erty taught by Martin Luther and 
the other reformers, and were as 
courageous in their espousal of Prot- 
estantism as in their zeal for politi- 
cal liberty. The free cities naturally 
rebelled against Philip’s autocratic 
power. On his part Philip declared 
that he would rather wipe out the 
population of the Netherlands than 
rule over a heretical people. Bent 
on stamping out Protestantism, he 
greatly increased the number of Ro- 
man Catholic officials and appointed 
many Spanish officials, quartered 
Spanish soldiers among the people, 
and finally established the Inquisi- 
tion with all its terrors. The climax 
came with the merciless rule of the 
Duke of Alva, who with twenty 
thousand veteran soldiers, under- 
took to subdue the Low Countries. 
The reign of terror began in Brus- 
sels with the execution of two of the 
most popular nobles and many of 
the leading citizens. By imposing 
heavy taxes Alva further empha- 
sized his terrible power. 

It was the northern provinces 
that most stoutly resisted this tyran- 
nical rule and had the courage to 
declare themselves independent of 
Spain. Out of these came in time 
the famous Dutch Republic, in one 
of the noblest struggles of which 
history has record. It was also these 
provinces that had become trium- 
phantly Protestant and were later 
to afford a place of freedom for Pro- 
testants from other lands. But the 
southern provinces, of which Bel- 
gium consists, although equally 
courageous and as fond of liberty, 
had remained Catholic. This divi- 
sion in religion not only separated 
the two groups of Netherlands at 
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that time, but continued to sepa- 
rate them. The southern provinces 
eventually submitted to the rule of 
a less strenuous master, Alexander 
Farnese, Duke of Parma. Their 
interests and activities in other 
fields also led them to seek alliances 
elsewhere rather than to draw closer 
to their Dutch neighbors. 

It will be remembered that the 
pathway of the two countries was 
seldom smooth. They were fre- 
quently ruled by the greater powers, 
and frequently invaded by contend- 
ing armies. The War of the Spanish 
Succession (1702-13), for example, 
brought the field of battle to the 
Low Countries; also the war of the 
Austrian Succession. At more than 
one time Holland was wholly sub- 
ject to the French, and under the 
rule of Napoleon was declared a 
kingdom, with the emperor’s broth- 
er Louis as its sovereign. But the 
Dutch, unlike the Belgians, were 
not sympathetic with the French, 
and after the battle of Waterloo 
(1815), they threw off the French 
yoke. The Belgians, on the other 
hand, drew closer to France, and 
sought French customs and fashions 
as models. French was also their 
official language. 

In view of all these differences, 
then, it is not strange that the union 
which existed for a while between 
the two countries was of short du- 
ration. Some historians maintain 
that if their common ruler, known 
as William I, King of the Nether- 
lands, had been a different sort of 
man, the union between the two 
countries would have been perma- 
nent. However that may be, there 
were grievances enough to make 
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the Belgians eager for independence. 
The king put many Dutch officials 
in power in the southern provinces, 
imposed Dutch customs and taxes; 
and failed to grant the greater privi- 
leges of representation in govern- 
mental affairs due to the fact that 
there was more wealth and a larger 
population in the provinces now 
known as Belgium. Hence it was 
but natural that a people, which 
had long possessed the hardihood to 
contend for liberty against power- 
ful nations, should become discon- 
tented and rebel. The revolt began 
in Brussels and rapidly spread, with 
but little warfare. Before the Dutch 
were wholly subdued, however, 
there was witnessed the astonishing 
spectacle of Belgians fighting the 
Dutch for possession of their own 
city, Antwerp. It should be borne 
in mind, therefore, that there has 
actually been warfare between these 
peoples; and that each looked else- 
where than to its neighbor in quest 
of standards and methods of gov- 
ernment. 

The form of government adopted 
in Belgium, that of a limited mon- 
archy, was for the most part mod- 
eled after that of Great Britain. A 
congress of two hundred members 
was assembled, and a king was 
forthwith elected. National inde- 
pendence was secured, not by ar- 
rangement with Holland, but by 
consent of the five great European 
powers. By the protocol of Jan- 
uary 20, 1831, Belgium was declared 
a neutral state once for all. The 
state thus declared “perpetually 
neutral,” was guaranteed in its ac- 
tion by the five powers, including 
Prussia. The king, Leopold I, 
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swore “to observe the constitution 
and laws of the Belgian people, and 
to maintain the national independ- 
ence and integrity of the territory.” 
His successor, Leopold II, and the 
present king, Albert, have taken 
the same oath. Thus was won for 
Belgium the long struggle for free- 
dom which, beginning far back in 
history, was intimately identified 
with the valiant efforts of the Dutch 
until the time came to break even 
with its old ally. 

The destiny of Belgium was 
necessarily bound up with the great 
powers that granted and guaran- 
teed its neutrality. Hence its his- 
tory has been unlike that of Hol- 
land. Its position is such that it is 
a desirable means of approach to 
France and England for Germany. 
In the event of an international con- 
flict it was sure to be brought into 
the fray. To have maintained utter 
passivity, allowing Germany to send 
an army through its territory to in- 
vade France, would have been an 
act of perfidy. To have refused to 
fight for its liberty against German 
aggressiveness would have been no 
less wrong, in view of its sacred 
obligations. What more natural 
than that it should immediately 
look to England for assistance when 
Germany broke the neutrality which 
it had solemnly guaranteed? 

There are those who believe that 
Belgium was rather cruelly left 
alone to meet Germany, and later 
to defend Antwerp. Others point 
out that, although facing Germany 
single-handed, while France and 
England were gathering forces, 
Belgium saved Europe. It was not 
granted to Belgium to fight in an- 
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other battle like that of Waterloo, 
but to be the first to receive a blow. 
Yet the moral victory won by this 
sturdy resistance may have been 
greater than any success with arms. 
Although Belgium’s army was even- 
tually defeated, it held out long 
enough to play a decisive part in the 
great war. Driven to the wall and 
devastated, Belgium is not defeated 
in spirit; but may yet be the most 
decisive factor when the time shall 
come to conclude peace. 


TYPES OF CHARACTER IN THE 
NETHERLANDS 


BY HORATIO W. DRESSER 


“Tue saddest, most heartrending 
thing I have seen,” writes Sir Gil- 
bert Parker, after his visit to Hol- 
land at the request of the American 
Committee for the Relief of Belgium, 
“has been the patience of every Bel- 
gian, whatever his state, I have met. 
Among the thousands of refugees 
I have seen in Holland, in the long 
stream that crossed the frontier, — 
no man, no woman, railed or de- 
claimed against the horror of their 
situation. The pathos of lonely, 
starving, apathetic endurance, is 
tragic beyond words. So grateful, 
so simply grateful, are they, every 
one, for whatever is done for them. 
..+ Their sufferings are majestic 
in simple heroism and uncomplain- 
ing endurance.” 

It is impressive to find, amidst 
all this fortitude, one voice at least 
lifted not only in behalf of patience, 
but in actual gratitude for this hour 
of supreme suffering. In his cele- 
brated Christmas pastoral letter, 
truly a remarkable document, Car- 
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dinal Mercier, Archbishop of Ma- 
lines, appealed to the Belgian peo- 
ple to be firm in their faith that 
God would save Belgium. “Across 
the smoke of conflagration,” he 
said, “‘across the stream of blood, 
have you not glimpses, do you not 
perceive signs of His love for us? 
Is there a patriot among us who 
does not know that Belgium has 
grown great? Nay, which of us 
would have the heart to cancel this 
last page of our national history?” 

Again, referring to the Treaty of 
1839 and the obligations it impos- 
ed on Belgium, the great cardinal 
speaks a universal language when 
he says: “The laws of conscience 
are sovereign laws. We should have 
acted unworthily had we evaded 
our obligation by a mere feint of 
resistance. And now we would not 
rescind our first resolution; we exult 
in it. Being called upon to write a 
most solemn page in the history of 
our country, we resolved that it 
should be a sincere, also a glorious 
page.”’ The courageous writer, who 
was for a time confined by the Ger- 
man authorities on account of this 
letter, then goes on to show that the 
people owe no allegiance to the pow- 
er that has invaded Belgium: “The 
authority of that power is no law- 
ful authority. Therefore in soul and 
conscience you owe it neither re- 
spect nor attachment nor obedi- 
ence.” 

This striking appeal to the peo- 
ple to be true to themselves, their 
king, and their religion, is strongly 
seconded by a searching psycho- 
logical study entitled, The Soul of 
Belgium, recently published by 
Abbé Noél in one of our leading peri- 
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odicals. The writer points out that 
while there had been clans and 
parties in conflict, in a few hours, 
forced by the German invasion, all 
divisions resolved themselves into 
a unity likely to survive the war. 
There had been, for example, a Lib- 
eral and a Catholic party. But 
underneath all was the realization 
that the national life was founded 
in 1830, through a union of parties, 
when the powers that aroused Bel- 
gium to independent life maternally 
endowed it with “perpetual neu- 
trality.” This neutrality, guaran- 
teed by solemn signatures, had 
aroused such faith that it had be- 
come a dogma, a sacred part of exis- 
tence inseparable from duty. This 
first condition of national] existence, 
once assailed, the old instinct for 
freedom asserted itself with all the 
energy of other days and became 


the central motive for all. Twenty 
times before Belgium had been the 


battlefield of Europe. “Twenty 
times before,” the abbé exclaims, 
‘Belgium has rebuilt its cities and 
founded a new prosperity.” He 
thinks the hour has struck when 
Belgium should not only continue 
to give this splendid exemplification 
of traditional faith combined with 
political liberty, but establish her 
independence forever on a force 
whith inspires respect. 

Speaking of the Belgian charac- 
ter in general, the abbé finds in it a 
certain sluggishness of spirits, also 
a certain slowness in arriving at a 
decision, coupled with a horror of 
engagements which have not been 
thought out; hence the Belgian feels 
the need of proceeding in all things 
with prudence and reason. But 
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combined with this moderation in 
matters demanding thought there 
is a high degree of stability in ideas 
once selected, a steadiness of resolu- 
tion, supported by a will firmly an- 
chored in duty. Moreover, the Bel- 
gian is not only resolute in duty, 
but is strongly attached to work. 
The Belgian will is “‘ possessed of an 
energy which no task dismays and 
no want of success can discourage.” 
The abbé admits that the Belgians 
have a “horror of discipline imposed 
... by force and authority”; and 
this he says implies a certain dis- 
order and indiscipline on the sur- 
face, a somewhat easy-going ten- 
dency. Yet beneath this appearance 
there is innate respect for genuine 
rights, and Belgium is “the one 
country in the world where a vigor- 
ous and despotic authority has the 
least chance of success.” 

Recent as well as former his- 
tory readily confirms this estimate. 
People buffeted and tried as the 
Belgians have been acquire an 
independence which, judged by ap- 
pearances, almost amounts to indif- 
ference and complacency. But the 
world tries to take advantage of 
them or to manage them at its peril. 
Beneath this self-protective exte- 
rior is the soul that will make any 
sort of venture to claim and defend 
its rights. Such people may seem 
for the moment to be defeated, but 
it is only for the moment. They 
know the value of true liberty and 
no power can keep them from the 
goal. 

If, as has been said, “the nation 
is not a physiological fact; it is a 
moral fact,” Belgium is to an un- 
usual degree a nation to-day. For 
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it is made a nation by the unifying 
idea which, like the most solemn 
obligations, led its members to rise 
as one person to defend the coun- 
try’s rights. It is made a nation in 
an uncommonly glorious sense by 
standing before the world strong 
and courageous in the hour of battle, 
pillage, burnings, and sorrows. By 
contrast, those people are not yet 
a true nation who subordinate the 
individual units to a military ma- 
chine; or, more properly, such a 
nation ceases for the time being to 
be moral and becomes a mere effi- 
ciency mechanism. The great war 
has given the world an opportunity 
to know “the soul of Belgium,” and 
thence to turn more intelligently 
than heretofore to all that is best 
in the history of the Netherlands as 
a whole. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 


Q. What do historians regard as the 
causes of the present war? 

THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 
OF THE PRESENT EUROPEAN 
CRISIS 
BY JULIA S. ORVIS 
Associate Professor of History, Wellesley 
College 
QuirTE naturally, in a time of dis- 
order and upheaval such as the 
present European crisis, people’s 
minds are fixed upon the causes for 
such an outbreak, and a great deal 
of interest is felt in who was re- 
sponsible for the war, and in this or 
that diplomatic action, or diplomat- 
ic failure to act, which may have 
precipitated the catastrophe. But 
when the history of this period 
comes to be written in the future, 
and the real reasons for the conflict 
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become apparent, they will, I 
think, be seen to be based on a far 
different set of facts. Back of and 
behind all the surface difficulties 
and the immediate interests there 
will be found to be fears, animosi- 
ties, and loyalties which are a part 
of the long heritage of the history 
of each country. It is these back- 
ground facts that one must under- 
stand if one is to understand the 
present crisis. It is these facts that 
I shall seek to state and explain. 

Let us begin with Austria and 
Servia, where the war began. All 
during the late Middle Ages the 
Archdukes of Austria were Holy 
Roman Emperors, which meant 
that they possessed a sovereignty 
that in theory was world-wide, and 
in practice was with difficulty exer- 
cised even over the states of the 
German league. The hope of con- 
solidating this loose German league, 
which was the reality of the Holy 
Roman Empire, — so far as it had 
any reality, — into a strong mon- 
archy under Austrian rule, was the 
persistent ambition of Austria all 
during the period when feudal states 
were falling to pieces and strong 
monarchies were taking their 
place. It was a very necessary am- 
bition for Austria, for only thus 
could she keep her position in west- 
ern Europe, and with it her dccess 
to the Atlantic seaboard. 

After more than two centuries of 
struggle, Austria was defeated in 
this ambition. United Germany 
came into existence under Prussian, 
not Austrian, leadership, and Aus- 
tria found herself excluded from 
Germany, and forced into the posi- 
tion of a southeastern, instead of 
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a central and western, European 
state. Even since the beginning of 
the eighteenth century Austria had 
foreseen this possibility, and, with- 
out giving up the hope of maintain- 
ing her leadership in Germany, had 
seen the advisability if not the ne- 
cessity of having two strings to her 
bow, and had looked about to see 
by what other means she could 
reach the sea. Only two ways were 
open to her, namely, Italy and the 
Balkan Peninsula. Of the two, 
Italy was by far the richer country, 
and offered as few difficulties as, per- 
haps fewer than, the Balkans; and 
Austria spent practically the whole 
of the eighteenth century building 
up her domination in Italy. By 
diplomacy, by intermarriage, by in- 
trigue, buying and selling, in every 
way that came to her hand, Austria 
won over one after another of the 
states of Italy, so that they were 
either directly or indirectly under 
her control. 

But just at the moment when her 
success was complete, and in the 
very same year that she met her de- 
feat in Germany, she met her defeat 
also in Italy. In 1870 Italy became 
a united kingdom under the lead- 
ership of the House of Savoy, and 
Austria found herself thrust out 
here, just as she had been thrust 
out of Germany. The Balkan Pen- 
insula was then the only way left to 
her to reach the sea, and reach it she 
must if she was to remain a power 
of first-class or even second-class 
importance in Europe. The port of 
Salonica, which would give her the 
control of the Aigean Sea, was the 
port which she wanted and felt that 
she must have. But in getting to 
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Salonica she found the little state 
of Servia right athwart her way, 
both geographically and politically. 
Geographically Servia consists, for 
the most part, as do all the other 
Balkan States, of mountains. But 
through the center of Servia, from 
Belgrade almost straight south to 
Salonica, two river valleys form a 
great highway through the heart of 
the mountains. Along this highway 
pilgrims and traffic have traveled 
through all the ages, and its posses- 
sion is essential to the control of the 
Balkan territory. Austria must 
then destroy the independence of 
Servia if she would have possession 
of this road; and she must have 
possession of this road if she would 
control the peninsula. 

Politically in much the same way 
Servia has been the center of the as- 
pirations of the southern Slavs. Cut 
off by Austria and Hungary from 
the great Slav nations of the north, 
— Russia, Poland, Bohemia, — the 
southern Slavs have had a diffi- 
cult and a checkered existence 
through many centuries. Though 
they all of them belong to the Slav 
race, yet they are divided into a 
number of different nations, each 
one small, but each extremely tena- 
cious of its national existence and 
its national traditions. Of these na- 
tions the Serbs are the most numer- 
ous. Of this race are the people 
whom we know as Servians, Mon- 
tenegrins, Bosnians, Dalmatians, 
Croatians, and Slovenes, — the last 
four under the rule of the House of 
Austria. The people of Montene- 
gro, though of splendid character 
and unconquerable courage, are so 
few in number and their country is 
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so remote that Servia has been for 
all practical purposes the only inde- 
pendent Slav state in the Balkans, 
and is thus the only state which can 
openly assume the position of Serb 
leadership. The desire of the Serbs, 
as of all the other Balkan peoples, 
is to form a league in which they 
shall unite for common defense, but 
in which each state shall preserve 
its political autonomy and be free 
to work out its own national des- 
tiny. Long ago the Balkan States 
discovered that they could not hope 
to achieve this aim without assist- 
ance, and they found in Russia, the 
great Slav state of the North, the 
needed protector. The Russian 
people have preserved, in spite of 
the participation of their Govern- 
ment for many centuries in the so- 
phistications of European politics, 
much of the simplicity and the 
idealism of a primitive people. The 
ideal of uniting all the Slav peoples 
in one great brotherhood is a very 
real ideal with them, and whatever 
Pan-Slavism may mean to the Rus- 
sian government, to the Russian 
people it means this world-wide 
brotherhood of the Slavic race. It 
is one of the causes very near to the 
hearts of Russians. The Russians 
were very willing, therefore, to as- 
sume the position of protector to 
the Slav peoples struggling to free 
themselves from Turkish domina- 
tion and establish a free national 
life of their own. 

Other ideals, both of the Govern- 
ment and the peoples of Russia, also 
made Russia’s response to this ap- 
peal quick and hearty. Russia de- 
rives her religion, her art, her liter- 
ature, in a word her civilization, 
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from Constantinople. From Con- 
stantinople the early missionaries 
Christianized Russia. In Constan- 
tinople the first Christian czar found 
a Christian bride, and with Con- 
stantinople the early life of Russia 
as a trading state was bound up. 
Ever since the capture of Constanti- 
nople by the Turks it has been a 
dream on the part of the Russian 
people to deliver their Mother City, 
the Holy City of their faith, from 
the infidel, and “‘On to Constanti- 
nople!” has always roused a religious 
as well as a great national enthus- 
iasm in the hearts of Russians. To 
the Russian czars also the possession 
of Constantinople has been a long- 
desired goal. Russia, like Austria, is 
a land-locked country, and Russia’s 
great need from the very dawn of 
her civilization has been to get to 
the sea, to find an outlet for her peo- 
ple and her products; and Constan- 
tinople was not only the nearest but 
the greatest port in her part of the 
world. The Russian Government 
has, therefore, quite naturally, 
never hesitated to use the religious 
and sentimental enthusiasm of the 
Russian people for the possession of 
Constantinople, to further its own 
dynastic and commercial ends. 
Many times in its history the Rus- 
sian Government has tried to cap- 
ture Constantinople, either by sea, 
or by land. Since it became obvi- 
ous after 1870 that Europe would 
not permit the Russian annexation 
of Balkan territories, Russia has 
seen, in the desires of the southern 
Slavs for an independent league un- 
der her protection, her best chance 
of ultimately controlling Constan- 
tinople. 
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We have seen that many of the 
Serb peoples in the Balkans are liv- 
ing under Austrian Government, 
and in proportion as the national 
agitation proceeds, the feeling of 
these peoples against their foreign 
ruler increases. Austria sees here 
for herself a very real and a very 
grave danger. There is no such 
person as an Austrian, nationally 
speaking. The inhabitants of the 
Austrian Empire belong to many 
nations, three fourths of them Slavs, 
and only a very small handful of 
her population is of the same na- 
tionality as the governing family. 
The success of the Balkan plan 
for independence would inevitably 
mean the lopping-off from Austria 
of her Slav subjects, the break-up of 
the Austrian Empire. Hence not 
only her continued existence as a 
world power, but her integrity as a 
state, depends upon the failure of 


Balkan plans. If Servia wins, Aus- 
tria loses all. If Austria wins, Ser- 
via and the little nations of the 
Balkans are swallowed up in the 


Austrian Empire. The life-and- 
death character of this struggle for 
all concerned is perfectly obvious. 

When, therefore, in the summer 
of 1914 Austria declared that the 
attempts of Servia to destroy Aus- 
trian influence in the Balkans and 
her encouragement of revolution- 
ary propaganda against Austria 
threatened Austria’s very existence 
and made action necessary, un- 
doubtedly from her point of view 
she was right. Just as undoubtedly 
was it a life-and-death necessity for 
Servia to resist, and in appealing to 
Russia for assistance, she took the 
only means of effective resistance 
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open to her. With the whole south- 
ern Slav question thus open, it is 
hard to see how Russia’s champion- 
ship of Servia was not a foregone 
conclusion, and unless one side or 
the other would yield, war was in- 
evitable. 

Austria realized very early in the 
century that her struggle for the 
Balkans would be a struggle against 
Russia, and she realized that the 
struggle would be a difficult one; 
and in looking about for an ally 
whose interests were as potently 
anti-Russian as her own, she saw at 
once that that ally must be her old 
enemy, Germany, because for many 
reasons the Germans were as 
strongly anti-Russian as she was. 

It must never be forgotten, in 
considering the history of the Ger- 
man Empire, that Germany came 
late into the European state system. 
By the middle of the eighteenth 
century practically all the European 
states except Germany had consol- 
idated their home territories, had 
established strong governments, 
and were ready to play a part in 
world politics. Germany alone had 
achieved none of these things, and 
for another century she continued 
to struggle for them. During the 
century that Germany was slowly 
consolidating herself, the other 
states of Europe, notably England 
and France, were becoming world 
powers. Asia and Africa were be- 
ing explored, conquered, and di- 
vided up into so-called spheres of 
influence for the benefit of the ex- 
panding commerce of the rapidly 
increasing populations of these 
countries. After 1870 the German 
people, held back for a century by 
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their internal conditions, turned all 
their energies to commercial and 
industrial pursuits. The growth of 
the country, the expansion of her 
interests, the marvelous develop- 
ment of her people in the short half- 
century following the establishment 
of the Empire, are one of the won- 
ders of history. In a very few years 
Germany found herself, as the 
other countries of Europe had 
found themselves a century previ- 
ous, in pressing need of more land 
and wider opportunities. But when 
the Government looked about to 
find places for expansion, all the 
good places in the earth were pre- 
empted, and Germany was con- 
fronted with the alternative of get- 
ting along with the poor land and 
the undesirable colonies that the 
other powers had left, or of getting 
good colonies away from her neigh- 
bors. I think it should be said to 
Germany’s credit that she has 
accomplished wonders in develop- 
ing the waste places of the earth. 
Colonies that no other nation would 
have considered worth taking Ger- 
many took, and with that infinite 
patience and pains and efficiency 
for which Germans have become fa- 
mous they developed these unlikely 
spots. But with all their pains and 
trouble the results were not suffi- 
cient, and never could be sufficient, 
and Germany’s need for colonies 
became not only a very real but a 
most vitally pressing necessity. 

It was her need for colonies that 
led Germany to enter into close re- 
lations with Turkey. Turkey alone, 
of all the powers, had rich posses- 
sions that she had neither the means 
nor apparently the interest to de- 
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velop. Asia Minor, the region of 
the Persian Gulf, was probably in 
the late nineteenth century the 
most promising country for the 
commercial pioneer and investor in 
the Near East, and Germany ap- 
parently decided to get from Tur- 
key the privilege of opening up Asia 
Minor. The building of the Bagdad 
Railway as a joint investment, with 
German lien on the Turkish taxes 
as security for Turkey’s paying her 
part of the enterprise, resulted in 
putting Turkey practically into the 
hands of Germany, and made the 
question of the possession of Con- 
stantinople, in a very vital manner, 
a German question. 

But not only in the Near East 
is there antagonism between Ger- 
many and Russia. Long after Ger- 
many was highly advanced in civi- 
lization the Russians were savage 
barbarians, and it has been one of 
the historic tasks of Germans to 
fight the Slavs on her border. 

As Russia emerged from barbar- 
ism, Germany began to fear her for 
other reasons — her overwhelming 
numbers, the sturdy primitive vi- 
rility of her people, and the practi- 
cally unconquerable nature of her 
country. The vast extent of Russia, 
her barrenness, the ice and snow 
and cold of her long winters, her 
hot, dry summers, — all these nat- 
ural features fight for her and make 
conquest by an invader practically 
impossible. Napoleon was only the 
last of many invaders whom the 
Russians did not fight, but allowed 
their country itself to destroy. 

Frederick the Great was one of 
the first of Europeans to recognize 
the menace to Western Europe of 
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the new Russia of Peter the Great. 
He recognized that she was too big 
and too dangerous for an enemy, 
and only as a friend could she be 
made harmless. From his time to 
Bismarck’s all great Germans have 
made it a point to be friends with 
Russia, and in spite of the Eastern 
crisis of 1878, which drew Austria 
and Germany closer together in op- 
position to Russia’s policy, and re- 
sulted finally in the Triple Alliance, 
it is only since the fall of Bismarck 
(1890) that the defensive alliance 
with Russia has been allowed to 
lapse, and the way thus opened for 
the Dual Alliance of France and 
Russia against Austria, Germany, 
and Italy. 

France’s interests in the war are 
quite obvious. First and foremost 
there is the age-old and ever vital 
question of her eastern frontier, 
Ever since there have been a France 
and a Germany the question of the 
boundary between them has been 
a vital and also an unsettled one. 
When in the seventeenth century 
France was exerting all her powers 
to supplant Austria as the dominat- 
ing European state, Richelieu put 
forward for her the claim that the 
Rhine was the natural boundary of 
France on the north and northeast, 
even as the Alps and the Pyrenees 
were on the south and southeast. 
France has never renounced this 
claim. In its later phases the boun- 
dary question has been enormously 
complicated by the modern nation- 
alist ideal, both France and Ger- 
many claiming the peoples of Al- 
sace-Lorraine on the basis of race 
kinship. 

- In the second place, there is be- 


tween France and Germany the 
feeling on the part of France that 
Germany views with increasing 
jealousy France’s colonial growth, 
especially in Africa, and is ready, at 
the first opportunity, to seize and 
annex French colonies. Whether 
this is true or not, Germany’s very 
urgent need of colonies and her 
great military preponderance make 
the fear a natural one. 

The last and perhaps the great- 
est of all Germany’s antagonists is 
England. What is to be said of her 
claims that she is fighting for her 
very existence in this war? What of 
Germany’s case against her? 

All over the world, in out-of-the- 
way corners as well as in the great 
marts of trade, German persistence 
and German efficiency have built 
up, during the past thirty years, 
great commercial interests, and 


-have invested enormous sums of 


money in German enterprises, and 
have made Germany the leading 
trading nation in many parts of the 
globe where for generations Eng- 
land has had nocompetitor. But in 
all these enterprises Germany has 
been at a great disadvantage in two 
ways: First, England has controlled 
the seas, and thus made Germany’s 
communication with her over-seas 
trade centers dependent upon Eng- 
lish good-will. Second, Germany 
has no guaranty of the stability of 
the conditions governing her set- 
tlements in foreign countries. If 
China or Argentina or Turkey 
should choose to change their tar- 
iffs or their immigration laws to the 
disadvantage of German trade, 
German interests might find them- 
selves ruined in a night — and with- 
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out redress. What more natural, 
then, than that Germany should 
build a great navy to protect her 
shipping and put herself in a posi- 
tion of independence on the seas? 
Or that she should ponder very seri- 
ously the possible ways of getting 
colonies of her own, which she can 
govern and control in her own in- 
terests? 

Germany began to build her great 
navy in 1890 and from that moment, 
the previous jealousy between two 
commercial rivals became national 
antagonism — a growing hatred of 
England on Germany’s part, a 
growing fear of Germany on Eng- 
land’s. England, as we all know, is 
an island kingdom, with an area 
totally inadequate to support her 
population. England lives, there- 
fore, only by her shipping, through 
which alone she feeds and clothes 
Moreover, England’s 


her people. 
coasts are her frontier, and to pro- 
tect her frontier she is dependent 
upon her navy, as the Continental 
peoples are dependent upon their 


armies. For these reasons England 
has always taken the position that 
she must control the seas, and it has 
been her unchanging policy to keep 
up a navy that would enable her to 
do so. 

It is thus obvious how serious a 
menace to her very existence as an 
independent power is Germany’s 
new naval strength. 

England’s attitude toward Bel- 
gium is an intimate part of this de- 
fensive policy. Belgium is so near 
to England — the English Channel 
at its narrowest part is only twenty- 
four miles across — that England 
has always felt it an essential part 
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of her coast defense to prevent any 
power strong enough to develop its 
commercial resources from possess- 
ing Belgium. She acquiesced in 
Spanish rule there only on condi- 
tion that the Dutch — in alliance 
with England — have the monop- 
oly of the trade of the Scheldt, thus 
destroying the trade of Antwerp, 
the chief Belgian port. (Treaty of 
Minster, 1648.) She consented to 
the transfer of the Belgian prov- 
inces (the Catholic Netherlands, 
as they were then known) to Aus- 
tria (Treaty of Utrecht, 1714), only 
on practically the same conditions. 
This arrangement lasted until 
the French Revolution, when the 
French, at war with Austria, con- 
quered and annexed the Nether- 
lands and opened the Scheldt to the 
navigation of all peoples. England 
at once declared war, and in the 
struggle that lasted almost without 
interruption for twenty-two years, 
until the overthrow of Napoleon in 
1815, the real issue between Eng- 
land and France was, according to 
Napoleon, the question of Belgium 
and the Scheldt. In the Treaty of 
Vienna (1815), England, true to 
her policy, insisted that Belgium 
should not fall into the hands of a 
great power, but should be united 
with Holland, and the small state 
thus formed, too weak to protect 
itself against its powerful neighbors, 
should be recognized by all the pow- 
ers as neutral. The solution of the 
problem adopted by the Congress 
seemed a satisfactory one, and 
when Belgium separated from Hol- 
land in 1830 and became a separate 
kingdom, it was under this same in- 
ternational guaranty of neutrality. 
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In protecting Belgian neutrality, 
then, whether her policy is right or 
wrong, England is not merely cham- 
pioning the weak from sentimental 
considerations, nor is she inaugurat- 
ing a new policy which can reason- 
ably be considered a surprise to her 
neighbors. She is simply acting in 
accordance with a policy that she 
has followed consistently for two 
centuries, and a policy that, from 
her point of view, is but part and 
parcel of those measures of protec- 
tion which safeguard her very exist- 
ence as an empire. 

And, even when we sum it all up, 
is it not a pitiful and a sordid tale? 
Greed and selfishness and self-in- 
terest on the part of all: these in- 
spired the politics and the diplom- 
acy that lie behind the war. But 
there is more behind it than the 
politics and diplomacy that we have 


been considering. Professor Schwill 
expresses it very accurately when he 


says, “‘The whole civilization of 
Europe lies behind it...and its 
real reasons lie deep down at the 
very roots of our culture. They lie 
in our wild pursuit of wealth, in our 
rampant commercialism, in our 
race hatreds, in our insufficient love 
of our fellow-men, and in a hundred 
other things constituting in their 
totality what we boastingly refer 
to as our civilization.” 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 


Q. What are the main facts regarding the 
history, organization, and work, of the Red 
Cross Society? 


THE RED CROSS SOCIETY 


BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


Punch had a delectable sketch re- 
cently of a London waitress, has- 
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tily tucking the muffler she had 
been knitting under her arm, and 
asking a customer, “Will you have 
your soup plain or purled, sir?” 
Life’s exigencies hold our actions 
in the grooves of habit, but our 
thoughts, like those of the waitress, 
are in the trenches, on the field, or 
at the hospital; and a thought must 
take some form, be it a muffler for a 
refugee, or a sock for a soldier, or 
a roll of bandage for the Red Cross 
Society. The cynic sniffs at mis- 
directed effort. The sock, he says, 
is ludicrously large for human foot; 
each Belgian must be already 
swathed in mufflers; and the ban- 
dage is not sterile. However, from 
the office of the Red Cross Society in 
Washington, any one, even the cynic, 
may readily learn the exact need of 
the hour, and obtain explicit direc- 
tions as to how to meet it; for the 


‘Red Cross Society is old and wise in 


experience. Relief committees come 
and go, but it remains. 

“Red Cross” is a flexible term, 
fraught with many meanings, and 
used indiscriminately. It signifies 
the international treaty, known as 
the “Geneva Convention” of 1864. 
It applies also to the separate na- 
tional societies organized through- 
out nearly the entire civilized world, 
to carry out the aim of the Conven- 
tion, — to give relief in time of war. 
Scarcely a war photograph is seen 
to-day that has not in some corner 
the Red Cross,— the distinctive 
red flag on a white ground chosen 
as a compliment to the Swiss Con- 
federation, whose national flag is a 
white cross on a red ground. The red 
cross was designated by the treaty 
as the emblem, by which not only 
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the sick and wounded, but all per- 
sons and buildings and equipment 
used in their relief are to be known, 
and (when accompanied by a na- 
tional flag) considered as non-com- 
batants. 


In the recently published Life of 


Cavour the author intimates that 
the unexpected weakening of Napo- 
leon III at the critical moment, and 
the making of the puzzling peace of 
Villafranca, were not due solely to 
any military tactics, but were im- 
pelled by the horrible and needless 
suffering which Napoleon III wit- 
nessed after the battle of Solferino, 
Italy, in 1859. Little did Napoleon 
dream what streams of mercy were 
to flow down the ages to millions of 
sufferers, from the unquenched 
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blood of Solferino’s awful field, all 
because a Swiss eye-witness of that 
battle had the vision of a poet. Hen- 
ri Dunant,.a citizen of Geneva, per- 
sonally assisted in the relief work of 
the inadequate medical forces of 
the army. Appalled at the neglect 
of the wounded, and the consequent 
loss of life, he resolved to organize 
the humanitarian impulse of the 
world. His writings, and a three 
years’ agitation, through the Gen- 
eva Society of Public Utility, re- 
sulted in 1863, in the call, by the 
Swiss Federal Council, of an inter- 
national conference at Geneva, at 
which sixteen governments were 
represented. This was followed by 
the Geneva Convention in 1864, to 
which all nations were invited, and 
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Red Cross nurses, taking a wounded soldier from the trenches. 
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Red Cross nurses and surgeon, caring for a wounded 
soldier brought by the ambulance 


to which sixteen governments sent 
twenty-five delegates, twelve of 
whom signed the “nine articles of 
the convention for the amelioration 
of the condition of the wounded in 
armies of the field.” Each was to 
have one national society, with civil 
authority to send a surgical corps 
to war. 

The Red Cross movement has al- 
ways been civil in origin, not medi- 
cal, not national. Military authori- 
ties were at first inclined to regard 
the Red Cross Society with suspi- 
cion; but its first real opposition 
was met in Turkey, on account of 
the religious prejudice against the 
significance of the cross. As a com- 
promise a red crescent was diplo- 
matically substituted for a_ red 
cross in Turkey. The first war ac- 
tually to try out Red Cross Society 
work was that between Germany, 
Austria, and Italy, in 1866, where 
it proved itself invaluable, — as it 
has in each succeeding war. As the 
terms of the Geneva Convention 


were found insufficient, interna- 
tional conferences were called at 
Paris, Geneva, Karlsruhe, Rome, 
and Vienna, and revisals made. At 
the Hague Peace Conference in 1899 
it was decided to apply the princi- 
ples of the Convention to war on the 
sea. At St. Petersburg, in 1902, 
ways were discussed of impressing 
upon the soldiers respect for the 
emblem of the Society, and means of 
preventing its unauthorized use, or 
its abuse, to cover hostile intention. 

The Decoration of the Red Cross 
was instituted by Queen Victoria 
in 1883, in recognition of relief work 
by women. The enameled crimson 
and gold cross bears the words 
“Faith, Hope, and Charity,” with 
the imperial and royal cipher, and 
the efigy of Her Majesty. 

In England the Red Cross So- 


ciety preserves its own organiza- 


tion intact and cooperates with the 
Army Medical Corps. In Germany 
and France it is officially recognized 
and is under military control. No 
Red Cross volunteer who is not of 
German nationality can go to the 
field in Germany, but may go to 
base hospitals. This same rule 
holds in France. National Red 
Cross Societies, of which the chief 
magistrate is usually head, are not 
intimately connected, but all com- 
munications are sent through the 
central committee at Geneva, which 
publishes the international bulletins. 
A few weeks ago the Turkomans of 
Central Asia equipped a Red Cross 
hospital train with surgeons, trained 
nurses, stretcher bearers and sani- 
tarians, at a cost of one hundred and 
fifty thousand rubles. 

As a result of America’s first or- 
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ganized work in war, done by Miss 
Clara Barton in the Civil War, a 
committee of the International So- 
ciety, Switzerland, met Miss Barton 
during a visit to Europe, and, 
through her, invited our government 
to join the Red Cross Society of for- 
eign nations. The National Red 
Cross Society, the American body, 
was incorporated October 1, 1881, 
under the laws of the District of 
Columbia, and reincorporated April 
17, 1893. Miss Barton, its first 
president, realizing America’s great- 
er exemption from war dangers, 
proposed broadening the Society’s 
aim to include relief in all calami- 
ties worthy to be called national. 
This was sanctioned by the inter- 
national committee, and is known 
as the “American Amendment.” 
American Red Cross work has been 
almost limited to these. Its fields 
of relief have been many; its equip- 
ment varied. Food, clothing, mon- 
ey, materials for building, and uten- 
sils were distributed at the time of 
the Charleston, the San Francisco, 
and the Messina earthquakes, the 
Johnstown and the Ohio floods, the 
famine in Russia, the yellow fever 
epidemic in the South, during the 
Turkish and Spanish wars and at 
the time of the eruptions of Mount 
Pelée and of Vesuvius. It also did 
some sanitary and social house- 
cleaning at Vera Cruz. Through 
the American minister in Serbia, it 
has been recently arranged for the 
American Red Cross, acting in con- 
junction with the Rockefeller Com- 
mission, to send a fully equipped 
medical commission to Serbia to 
improve the unsanitary conditions 
which exist there. 
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The United States Congress, see- 
ing the importance of the relation 
of the Red Cross Society to Army 
and Navy, dissolved the existing 
society in 1905 by a special act, and 
incorporated a new organization, 
to act under government supervi- 
sion. The accounts of the American 
National Red Cross Society, of 
which the President of the United 
States is head, are in Washington, 
and are open to the public at any 
time. They are audited annually by 
the War Department. Its govern- 
ing body consists of eighteen mem- 
bers (six appointed by the Presi- 
dent). The head of the executive 
committee at present is Miss Mabel 
Boardman. European Red Cross 
organizations, organized primarily 
for war, are thoroughly efficient; 
but when Mr. Ernest Bicknell, who 
went on the Tennessee as National 
Director of the American Red Cross 
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Red Cross nurse taking two convalescents, one a British 


sailor, the other a Turkish soldier, for an airing. 
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Society, returned from Europe, he 
reported that “no human pre-ar- 
rangements could have been ade- 
quate to meet the unprecedented 
demands of this war,” and that it 
was for America to “‘mobilize the 
forces of mercy.” The sailing of the 
Red Cross Ship, under the American 
flag, with American officers and 
crew, thirty doctors, one hundred 
and twenty-five nurses (constitu- 
ting ten units), and immense quan- 
tities of supplies and equipment, was 
America’s quick response. When 
the Christmas ship, Jason, reached 
Europe, with its hold full of the 
presents (and there was not room 
for all) which so many sorts and 
kinds of people had provided, the 
Red Cross Society had provided for 
the distribution of these gifts of 
good will to little men and women 
to whom there seemed no peace on 
earth. 

There are approximately five 
thousand nurses, members of the 
American Red Cross Society, pledged 
to goon call to any part of the world, 
who go about their own work re- 
ceiving no pay from the Society till 
called. On Red Cross duty they re- 
ceive fifty dollars a month in this 
country, and sixty dollars if sent 
abroad. Always there are doctors 
and nurses ready to go when called: 
At this moment the American Red 
Cross Society is giving efficient re- 
lief to thousands who are suffering 
from the most overwhelming ca- 
lamity the world has ever known. 
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HOME HISTORY CIRCLE QUESTIONS 
FOR MAY 

( Address answers to the Home History Cir- 
cle, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. 
If the membership in the Circle is not in 
your name, give the name of the member. 
It is not necessary to repeat the question; 
number your answers to correspond with 
them, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear.) 


1. Under what conditions did-the 
Romans make peace with Civi- 
lis, leader of the Batavians? 

. What renowned scholar served 
as counselor in the royal house- 
hold of Prince Charles, after- 
wards Charles V? 

. Who declared all the inhabi- 
tants of the Netherlands here- 
tics? 

. Who was the second hereditary 
Stadtholder? 

5. In what famous fight were the 
Spaniards routed by the Zea- 
landers? 

. What English queen sent a fleet 
to aid the Dutch? 


. What were the results of the 
Navigation Acts? 

. What famous Dutch artist was 
called “‘the prince of painters 
and gentlemen’’? 

. How was William III received 
in the States-General after his 
return from England? 

. What Dutch scholar laid down 
principles which made _ the 
Hague Tribunal possible? 


OLD MOTTO 


Tue Utmost for the Highest. 
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WINDOW-BOXES FOR MODEST 
PURSES 


BY ELIZABETH G. CHAPIN 


To fashion, very possibly, we owe 
one of the pleasant features of the 
show streets in great cities, — the 
prevalence on hotels, clubs, and the 
dwellings of the wealthy of a touch 
of green and bright color supplied 
by window-boxes. These, cast in 
crushed stone, or 


bravely too—as window-garden 
beds. The writer took great in- 
terest one summer watching each 
morning, as her car approached one 
of the great bridges spanning the 
East River, for a tenement-house 
windowwhere a boxful of gayzinnias 
made the only ray of beauty in an 
utterly squalid quarter. Perhaps 
such an attempt at gardening (sur- 
prisingly frequent in unpromising 
neighborhoods) 





setwith tiles, etc., 
and filled by 
seasonal con- 
tract with the 
florist, add a gay 
and pleasing, if 
costly, feature to 
street views. At 
the other 
treme of the so- 
cialscale one sees 


€x- 


the fire-escape 
and 
ledge collection 
of unpainted 


window- 


boxes, 
cast-off cooking- 
utensils, tomato 
cans, and what- 
not doing duty 

and some- 
times right 


wooden 





From a photograph by Mary H. Northend. 


Window-boxes, gay with red geraniums and white 


daisies. 


argues a greater 
real fondness for 
flowers than do 
the filled-to- 
order displays in 
the fashionable 
districts. Shall 
we of the great 
middle class neg- 
lect our oppor- 
tunity to add a 
note of gayety 
and originality 
to dull buildings 
on uninteresting 
streets by in- 
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stalling window- 
gardens of mod- 
est cost to cheer 
the passer-by? 
Wooden boxes, 
ready-painted 
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green (generally an ugly green, we 
confess), may be bought at the de- 
partment stores for about seventy- 
five cents. They may be built at 
almost no cost where a handy mem- 
ber of the family can use a hammer, 
saw and nails. A teacher of garden- 
ing who has had ample experience 
urges that such boxes should not 
have the end pieces fitted between 
the side pieces, as this construction 
favors warping; the end pieces 
should be fitted against the side 
boards. Home-made boxes can be 
painted or stained to give the box 
a neat appearance and to preserve 
the wood. A soft green, not the 
harsh, bluish shade commonly used 
for the ready-made boxes, will look 
well on almost any wall, but where 
the window-sills and frames are white 
or any light tone, boxes to match 
will look prettier. A better grade 
of wooden box has a zinc inner lin- 
ing with drip-pan beneath, so that 
the wooden box is protected from rot- 
ting with damp, and in the end this 
variety is aneconomy. Avery prac- 
tical and inoffensive, if not actually 
beautiful, box comes in galvanized 
iron, ready-painted, costing about 
one dollar in the shops. The addition 
of a coat of paint of soft tone will 
convert one of these into a very 
satisfactory base for one’s win- 
dow-garden. Glazed earthenware 
boxes come from two dollars up, 
according to size, and concrete or 
crushed stone ones cost from three 
to twenty-five dollars. The latter 
are handsome, durable, extremely 
heavy, and not adapted to ordinary 
window-sills. Whatever box is cho- 
sen should be secured to the window- 
sill to prevent accidents. 
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Where plants are put directly in- 
to earth in window-boxes, care must 
be taken to have drain-holes in the 
bottom, and a good layer of broken 
flower-pots, stones and charcoal to 
keep the bottom from clogging with 
damp earth. 

Many plants will do very well in 
pots if the latter are sunk in a mix- 
ture of sand, earth and sphagnum 
moss, the bottom being furnished 
with charcoal to keep the drainage 
from souring. Setting in potted 
plants has the advantage that any 
unsuccessful ones may be replaced 
without disturbing the neighboring 
plants, while such as do well, gera- 
niums, ivies, etc., may be brought 
in by cold weather and kept in the 
house. 

Taking one of these galvanized 
iron boxes for the largest item of 


expense in setting up a window- 


garden, a trifle more than two dol- 
lars will do a good deal per window, 
and after the first installation, the 
annual cost of filling may be quite 
small. Small ivies may be bought 
at ten cents each; geraniums at fif- 
teen cents. Where they are bought 
by the dozen, the price per plant is 
yet smaller. Five ivies for fifty 
cents and four geraniums for sixty 
cents, or One dollar and ten cents 
for filling, will make an effective dis- 
play. Often the ivies can be carried 
through the winter in the house, 
thus reducing the cost of filling for 
a second season; or one may be so 
fortunate as to get slips of ivy from 
friends who have it growing in quan- 
tity, and in time these slips, started 
in the fall for indoor window-sill cul- 
ture, will be big enough to make a 
good show outside by the following 
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summer. I mention this small mat- 
ter because a settlement worker 
recently remarked that her girls’ 
club could not afford ivy for the 
roof-garden boxes on account of its 
cost. The English ivy, if acquired 
in small plants, is not necessarily 
expensive, and is cheap in the long 
run because it can be used more 
than one season. 

In choosing the flowering plants, 
do not mix colors. If red is pre- 
ferred, get the clear, 
flaming red geranium 
rather than the dark, 
purplish red that looks 
so feverish on a hot 
day. Red geraniums 
combine well with 
white marguerites. 
The green and white 
striped funkias make 
a pretty relief for red 
geraniums, and are 
particularly charming 
with blue flowers of 
any kind. Pink gera- 
niums are pretty with 
ivy, with “dusty mil- 
ler,” or silver leaf, or 
any little green and 
white combination in leafage. Na- 
sturtiums often do well in boxes if 
they have plenty of sun and a light 
soil. The bush variety is prettiest 
for boxes. If yellow is the desired 
color for a box, the little French 
marigolds are excellent, prolific 
bloomers (if kept picked), and last- 
ing into sharp weather. Whatever 
combination is decided upon, avoid 
variety of kind and color. A row 
of windows decked with only 
green — a few ivies and the Bos- 
ton ferns or other house plants 
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left over from the winter — will 
make a better effect than any 
variegated hodge-podge, such, alas, 
as the florist delights to furnish, with 
one crimson and one hectic pink 
geranium, two magenta petunias, 
a purple heliotrope, and a striped 
fuchsia, all complaining at one an- 
other. If one can afford to change 
the flowers with the season, start- 
ing in spring with ivy and pansies, 
ivy and little English daisies, etc., 





From a photograph by Mary H. Northend. 


Window-boxes, planted simply with nasturtiums. 


many charming combinations may 
be arranged, ending with chrysan- 
themums in the fall, and by win- 
ter substituting small evergreens or 
little boxwood trees. For the aver- 
age citizen the trusty geranium will 
be more practical, and where a little 
discretion is used in choosing the 
color with regard to the adjacent 
wall, these plants need not have the 
bourgeois air one associates with 
them when they are unfortunately 
combined. A red brick or decided 
green wall will be better adorned 
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with white than with red blossoms; 
a brown stone house will stand red, 
particularly where some white re- 
lieves the intense color, but will 
look prettier with pink or pink and 
white combinations; while a gray, 
gray-green, or white wall will be 
delightful with either red or pink. 
A yellow wall is charming for any 
blue, white, and green combination, 
or for the variegated brightness of 
nasturtiums. 

Is there a building that would 
not take a note of life and grace, a 
dull or ugly street that could not be 
somewhat redeemed, if garlanded 
with one of these simple arrange- 
ments of flowers? The cities of 
many foreign countries are brave 
with window-gardens; in Germany 
their prevalence has suggested a 
law regulating the hours when 
householders may water their po- 
sies, so that citizens passing beneath 
may not be sprinkled! When the 
poorest emigrants from the older 
civilizations bring to “practical” 
America sufficient love of beauty 
to deck the tenement-house facade 
with some semblance of the grace of 
the ancient cities, shall we not take 
a hint and try to bring an ele- 
ment of interest and gayety to our 
too-often commonplace American 
streets? 


THE DIVINING ROD 


SEVERAL readers, interested in the 
question regarding the divining rod, 
published in this department in Feb- 
ruary, and answered by reference to 
an article entitled, “The Divining 
Rod,” printed in the American 
Journal of Science, nearly one hun- 
dred years ago, have written to ask 
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for an answer to the question of 
more recent date. Dr. Ellwood B. 


Spear, Consulting Chemist, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 
was asked to furnish such an answer. 
Dr. Spear has replied with the fol- 
lowing letter, which is doubly val- 
uable, in that it gives both scienti- 
fic facts and personal experience : — 


Boston, February 22, 1915. 
To the Editor of the Home Procress Maca- 

ZINE: — 

In response to your inquiry I would say 
there is no recognized scientific ground for 
the belief that the “‘water witch” with his 
“divining rod” is able to locate under- 
ground water. I have personally seen some 
apparent successes and many signal fail- 
ures attend such efforts. My father had a 
well sunk on his property at a point where 
a professional “‘ water witch” and well- 
digger said there was a union of two streams. 
I myself saw the spot chosen and the green 
forked twig point toward the ground. 
Water was obtained at a depth of sixty feet, 
but it came in from the side through the 
clay where there was no sign of a water- 
course. A few years later I sank another 
well some distance from the old one and 
struck a real water-course. 

Against the advice of a “water witch” 
I sank a well in another location on our 
property where the “ divining rod” would 
not work. We struck two water-courses, 
one at twenty feet and another at thirty. 
This well is still giving a very good supply 
of water. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Exrywoop B. Spear. 


AN ALBINO SPARROW 


Marsuview, Portsmoutn, N.H. 

Q. Did you ever see, or is there such a 

bird as an albino English sparrow? Some- 

thing of the kind I saw onatripto Cape Cod. 

He was pale tan color all over, with other 
sparrows, chirped and hopped with them. 


Mr. Clinton G. Abbott replies to 
this question as follows: — 

Your correspondent undoubtedly saw 
an albino or albinistic English sparrow. 
This is not at all an uncommon occurrence, 
but whether the English sparrow as a spe- 
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cies has a tendency to albinism, or whether 
it is merely because we see so many more 
individuals of the English sparrow, than of 
other species, I cannot say. Variations run 
all the way from a white feather or two in 
wing or tail to a completely white bird. 


THE WISDOM OF NATURE 


BY ALBERT H. PRATT 


TueE poets tell us that birds are here 
to cheer us with their songs, to 
please the eye with 

their graceful flight 

and plumage, and 

to set us a good 

example by their 

industry and their 

devotion to their 

young. They tell 

us that the sky is 

blue and the foli- 

age green because 

these colors rest 
the eye, and that 
the beauty of the 
flowers is to please 
the sight of man. 
From the poet’s 
point of view this 
is all that is neces- 
sary to justify the 
existence of the 
birds and flowers 
and the wonderful 
color effects of na- 
ture. 

Recently, how- 
ever, there has 
been a tendency to 
recognize that Na- 
ture works for a purpose, and that 
it is advisable to discover her 
plan and make it serve our ends by 
cooperating with her. The changed 
attitude toward the birds is evi- 
dence of this. We are now begin- 


. Arethusa. 
2. Pogonia. 
. Pink lady’s slipper. 


Conspicuous flowers with no odor. 
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ning to realize that the birds are 

here not only to be our cheerful 

little companions, but to maintain 

the balance of nature by keeping in 

check the hordes of insects, noxious 

weeds and destructive rodents that 

would otherwise render agriculture 
impossible. 

The discovery of the birds’ place 

in the great scheme of nature leads 

us to search for a 

purpose in other 

things, whether 

animal or vegeta- 

ble. Everything 

has its own work 

to do. Each spe- 

cies of birds, for 

instance, is adapted 

for the work re- 

quired of it. The 

swift-flying insec- 

tiverous birds clear 

the upper air of 

the small insects; 

others that nest in 

the underbrush 

keep the lower fo- 

liageclearof worms 


and caterpillars; 


others keep the 
hedgerows and the 
fields free 
weed seeds; and 
still others, such 
as the owl, fly at 
night, acting as the 
farmer’s night 


from 


4. Yellow lady's slipper. 


5. Showy orchis. 


watchman, search- 

ing out the mice, rats, gophers, and 

other rodents that would other- 

wise multiply in great numbers and 
devastate the farmer’s fields. 

With this in mind, we naturally 

pass from the birds to the flowers, 
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and are ready to find a reason for 
their form, their color and their per- 
fume. There are many explanations 
of these matters, but the most rea- 
sonable is that based on the assump- 
tion that in all that has reference to 
the organization of a plant or an 
animal, Nature works solely for its 
welfare and preservation, 
not primarily for the use it 
may be to the welfare and 
preservation of other plants 
or animals,— although, by 
understanding, man may 
make Nature serve that end 
for him.? 

Let us assume that the 
beautiful forms 
and hues and the 
sweet odors of 
the flowers are 
given them for 
some purpose 
needful to them- 


selves; that they 
are an indispen- 
sable part of Na- 


ture’s arrange- 
ment for the 
preservation of 
the individual, 
and for these 
purposes alone. 
In looking over a mass of flowers, 
one may be attracted by the fact 
that they are almost always regular 
and geometrical in form. This reg- 
ularity of shape catches the eye at 
once, and it is evident that by 
means of it a flower becomes more 
conspicuous by contrast with the 
herbage around. To beconspicuous, 
to call attention to itself, is neces- 
sary to the continuance of almost 


Skunk cabbage. 


An inconspicuous flower, with a power- 
ful odor, by 
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all species of flowers. The insects 
must be summoned. They must be 
enticed within reach so that they 
may come in close contact with the 
flowers, become covered with the 
pollen, and then fly to another 
blossom and by fertilizing it, con- 
tinue the species. How wonderfully 
equipped the flowers are to 
accomplish this result that 
is sO necessary to them- 
selves! 

A bee emerging from the 
hive goes abroad in search 
of honey. What sign-post 
does he look for to guide 
him on his way to the blos- 

soms? At first 
he perceives the 
sweet-scented 
odor that serves, 
not to guide him 
direct to the 
flower, but to 
detain him in its 
neighborhood. 
While hesitating 
in this captivat- 
ing fragrance, 
his sight is sud- 
denly attracted 
the flower, 

its brilliancy of 
color and regularity of form throw- 
ing it out in sharp contrast against 
the dark-green background of the 
foliage. Straightway the bee finds 
the blossom, and guided by its 
form, unerringly reaches the nec- 
tary containing the much-desired 
sweet juices. While engaged in 
sipping these, the wings and body 
become covered with the pollen. 
When the nectary is exhausted, 


1 This theory of the coloration of flowers was first formulated by Wilson Flagg. 
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away flies the bee on its search 
for more, all unconscious of its ser- 
vices in scattering the precious 
powder. Another time it is not the 
odor that attracts, but the bee goes 
straight to a magnificent cluster of 
mountain laurel which summons 
the insect by its very brilliancy and 
has no need of the aid of scent. 

Thus we find that Nature has 
given a marked odor, good or bad, 
to the less conspicuous flowers that 
are hidden away under the foliage, 
or the color of which does not con- 
trast sufficiently to bring it into evi- 
dence, and little or none to those 
whose brilliancy or conspicuous- 
ness renders such an aid unneces- 
sary. For instance, the panicled 
andromeda, whose drooping blos- 
soms are hard to find, is given the 
delicious odor of cinnamon. 

The more elegant and showy 
flowers, on the other hand, are de- 
prived of fragrance, such as the 
mountain laurel, previously men- 
tioned, while the less showy and 
white flowers of the azalea are very 
fragrant. A solitary flower is com- 
monly more beautiful than flowers 
that grow in clusters, which are ren- 
dered conspicuous by their grouping. 
There seems to be a rivalry between 
the different plants, each trying to 
outdo the others in displaying the 
greatest attraction to the fertilizing 
insect. The dandelion placed upon 
the green background of the lawn 
needs no other contrast besides that 
of its own yellow disk to render it a 
conspicuous object. The pansy, on 
the other hand, not being able to 
compete with the dandelion through 
sheer brilliancy, compensates itself 
by assuming a beautiful union of 
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three colors, yellow, white, and pur- 
ple, and constantly turns its face to 
the sun, not because it receives any 
direct benefit from its rays, but to 
be more conspicuous by the re- 
flected light to the insect advancing 
in the direction of the sun’s rays. 
The combination of these three col- 
ors can be seen at a greater distance 
than any one of the colors alone. 

As the most gaudy flowers have 
the least odor, so white flowers are 
generally sweeter than those of the 
same family which are highly col- 
ored. The white lily and the white 
tulip are the most fragrant of their 
respective groups, while some of the 
most powerful odors are emitted 
by the greenish flowers, like those 
of the mignonette or the skunk cab- 
bage. These flowers of inconspicu- 
ous and greenish hue seldom grow 
in a solitary blossom, but usually in 
dense clusters or upon trees, where 
they are rendered apparent to the 
insect in search of them. 

That Nature has adapted the 
color of the flowers to their situation 
is apparent when we find that flow- 
ers that grow in the shade of the 
woods are mostly white, while those 
that stand out in the open field often 
have darker hues which would be 
indistinguishable under the shade 
of the forest. This can be noted in 
the the fruit 
White forms a more conspicuous 
contrast with green than with the 
naked branches of the trees. Those 
trees, therefore, that produce their 
blossoms before the leaves unfold, 
are usually pink or crimson 
as those of the peach; while the 
white blossoms of the pear and 
cherry do not appear until the foli- 


blossoms of trees. 


such 
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age is out and open at the same time 
with it. The blossoms of the apple 
tree are crimson before they are 
open, for at the time the leaves are 
not yet expanded, but the blossoms 
grow white when the flowers are 
fully open, having thena fully devel- 
oped background of green leaves. 
The necessity for a green back- 
ground is apparent in the case of the 
water-lily. From one position water 
appears white, and there would be 
no contrast, but the lilies always 
bloom on a thick green carpet of 
broad-backed flat leaves. 

Honey is placed in the flowers, 
not for the sake of the bees or other 
insects in order to supply them with 
the food they most desire, but to 
entice them to the blossoms and 
cause them to perform an act of 
special benefit to the flower or the 
plant. The honey being placed 
there, Nature then forms the bee 
with the instruments for obtaining 
it and an instinct that guides him 
to it. 

Where a plant does not need the 
aid of insects in order to maintain 
itself, it does not contain a supply 
of honey. The grasses, for instance, 
are entirely independent of the serv- 
ices of insects for promoting their 
fertilization. Nature takes care of 
this by causing them to grow in 
dense masses, elevating flowers on 
long and slender stems which are 
blown to and fro by the wind, and 
thus are constantly. brought in con- 
tact with one another. The flowers 
of the grass, therefore, do not at- 
tract by their form, their color, or 
their odor. To have a nectary filled 
with honey would be useless, and 
therefore Nature, which never car- 
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ries anything superfluous, has omit- 
ted it. 

In the spring and early summer, 
when the insects are comparatively 
few, most of the flowers are aided 
with a fragrance. The flowers, how- 
ever, that bloom in the late sum- 
mer and in the autumn, at a time 
when the insects are more numerous, 
have less fragrance. Many plants 
that flower in the autumn, when the 
insects abound, are defended from 
their attacks by a rank, herbaceous 
smell that emanates from their 
leaves, and a similar flavor from 
their taste; while the gaudy flow- 
ers of the same plant invite the bee 
to their blossoms — such as, for 
instance, the thorn-apple. Plants 
which have a medicated leaf are 
more common in the late summer 
when the grasshoppers and locusts 
come in swarms. Nature cares for 


‘the grasses which are devoured both 


by insects and quadrupeds by pro- 
viding them with a means of mul- 
tiplying by their roots, which are 
secure from attack by growing un- 
derground. This security, however, 
is only from the flying insects, and 
not from the grub. To care for the 
latter, Nature has provided the rob- 
ins and blackbirds. Sometimes Na- 
ture gives a sweet smell to the whole 
plant instead of confining it to the 
flower, as in the case of the mint, 
the sweet-brier, and the myrtle. 
These odors not only attract the in- 
sects that are necessary, but defend 
the plants from the grazing animals 
and the herbivorous insects. Na- 
ture does not entice an insect or any 
other,creature to a plant if the habit 
of the insect or animal be to devour 
it, except in the case of fruits. 
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When the plant is of such a na- 
ture that it would be destroyed by 
the loss of its foliage, the new 
growth is invariably protected by 
thorns or by a poisonous quality of 
its sap, or strong odor or acrid taste. 
Hence the apple, the hawthorn, the 
pear and the rose, whose foliage and 
tender branches are agreeable to 
animals, are protected in their wild 
state by thorns. The peach, the 
plum and the cherry are without 
thorns, and are protected from the 
ravages of the insects and animals 
by a bitter and poisonous principle 
in their sap. Other trees, like the 
willow and kindred tribes, are not 
so well protected in these ways, but 
as a compensation they have a sort 
of vitality that enables them to re- 
cover from the effect of severe brows- 
ing at any season of the year. 

Thus Nature in her wisdom gives 
each species the equipment neces- 
sary to enable it to maintain itself 
in the great struggle for existence. 


HOLLOW LOGS CONVERTED INTO 
BIRD HOUSES 


Mr. Ellsworth E. Reynolds, of Fair 
Haven, Vt., found in | 

his woodpile some | 

partly decayed logs 

with cavities that sug- 
gested the possibility 
of making the logs into 
bird nesting-boxes. By 
adding a roof, rustic 
supports, and a plat- 
form, he produced the 
interesting — and 
quickly made — rustic 
houses shown in the 
accompanying cut. 
Birds like such houses. 
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OUTLINES OF STUDY 
BELIEVING that students among 
our members will be helped by mate- 
rial for definite study, we shall print 
from time to time outlines on topics 
where some reading outside Bur- 
roughs is necessary. Almost any 
good botany or handbook will cover 
the questions on wild flowers given 
below. 
be submitted. The topics are purely 
to promote reading and study. 


No answers to these need 


Review of Solomon’s Seal. 


Give origin of name. How many varie- 
ties? 

Compare the False Spikenard with False 
Solomon’s Seal. 

How does the Maianthemum differ from 
the Trifolia? Is the name appropriate, 
and why? 

With what other plants do you usually 
find the Maianthemum? 

Give the generic name of the false. 
many varieties of the true? 

Compare the small with the gigantic. 

How can you tell the age of the rootstock? 

How many varieties have you seen? 
Where did you find them? 

What does Burroughs say of these plants? 


How 


Review of Wild Ginger. 


Tell something of the family. Describe 
the flower and plant. 


Seema 


Interesting bird houses made from hollow logs. 
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Give its various names. How does it de- 
rive its name? 

What do country children call it? 

How does the southern species differ from 
the western? 

What cultivated vine is of the same fam- 
ily? 

Why does Burroughs always look at the 
wild ginger with a question mark in 
his mind? 


Review of Early Saxifrage. 


Describe flower and plant. Where can 
you look for the Saxifrage? 

What power was given it by the ancients? 

What lesson istaught by this little plant? 

How many species did Burroughs find in 


Alaska? 


ORNITHOLOGICAL ALPHABET 


PRoBABLY you all guessed at least 
one of our April jingles, and very 
likely some of you saw the BLUE 
JAY, since he is a common winter 
bird in some sections. The INDI- 
GO BIRD is rarer, but very beauti- 
ful. This month we have two very 
different birds, one a diligent, use- 
ful little fellow, and the other a 


showy, dashing, handsome creature. 
Guess? 


K is for ( ), a winter bird wee 

Oft seen in bare orchards, orin a spruce tree. 

He scours the tips of the twigs for his prey, 

Has a sweet, lisping cry, gold or ruby crown 
gay. 


L is for ( 
places; 

On swift, swimming strokes through the 
water he races; 

His red, gleaming eye, jetty coat with white 
vest 

And wild demon laugh flee the hunter’s vain 
quest. 


), fond of wild, lonely 


PASSAGES FOR OUR YOUNG READ- 
ERS: BIRDS’ EGGS AND 
BABY BIRDS 


May is generally moving time, —for 
city people, at least, — and spring 
cleaning for the human family. 
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Most of the birds have moved from 
their winter quarters by May, and 
have settled down to housekeeping. 
Let us look up a few passages from 
Burroughs to see what he tells of 
young birds. 


1. Is there any relation between the color 
of a bird and the color of its eggs? 
Riverby, 70. 

. What is the general tint of eggs of birds 
that build in the open? Riverby, 71. 

. Are the eggs of concealed nests the 
same color as those in open nests? 
Name an exception. Riverby, 71. 

. Is there any general rule as to the shape 
of birds’ eggs? Riverby, 79. 

. How do little birds get out of the shell? 
Riverby, 318; Pepacton, 99. 

. What becomes of the shell after the 
birds are hatched? Riverby, 315. 

. On what food are young birds fed? 
Pepacton, 99. 

. Which feathers develop first? 
Robin, 68. 

. How do little birds get out of the nest? 
Riverby, 319. 

. Do they ever come back to the nest? 
Far and Near, 136. 


Wake 


THE MASON BEES 


ANOTHER delightful volume — The 
Mason Bees—has recently been 
brought out by the translator and 
editor of Jean Henri Fabre, Mr. 
De Mattos, and will be welcomed 
by readers who have already found 
Fabre an unsuspected avenue of en- 
joyment. 

Fabre, depending solely on ob- 
servation, and not on tradition, 
imagination, or preconceived the- 
ory, subjects every hypothesis to 
extended experiment and _ test, 
drawing conclusions therefrom not 
always in accord with theories ac- 
cepted by other nature writers. 
Underlying much vivid description 
of insect activity and insect psy- 
chology he follows a thread of infer- 
ence supporting three main theo- 
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ries, and discusses instinct versus 
reason, mimeses (protective colora- 
tion), and parasitism. The amaz- 
ing orderliness and efficiency of the 
bee in building and provisioning her 
cell for her offspring, Fabre con- 
cludes to be purely automatic, re- 
sulting from a series of fixed inner 
impulses which cannot be changed 
by circumstances. A time for build- 
ing and a time for foraging has she, 
and cannot depart therefrom. Does 
the inquisitive naturalist demolish 
a fragment of her masonry after 
the building period is past, and the 
honey-storing one begun, the bee 
cannot then make use of her won- 
derful mason’s equipment to patch 
the breach, but complacently stores 
honey in a cracked cell, nor pauses 
to wonder why it does not accumu- 
late in the normal way. Honey and 
nothing but honey she will bring till 
the moment has come to deposit the 
egg, regardless whether or no the 
house be provisioned for the grub. 
The course of nature in the bee can 
no more be started backward than 
can the stars be diverted in their 
courses by human interference. Nor 
does Fabre credit her with an in- 
telligent vision, capable of recog- 
nizing her own cell if the latter be 
moved by a step from its original 
site. Perfect sense of location will 
bring her again and again to the 
same spot; and should the experi- 
menter transfer two nests, putting 
each in the other’s place, the respec- 
tive builders thereof will cheerfully 
continueeach working on her neigh- 
bor’s nest, provided it be in exactly 
the same place where once her own 
lay. 

The power of the homing instinct 
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in creatures interests Fabre deeply. 
His peasant neighbors assured him 
that this instinct could be neutral- 
ized, in the case of cats, by rotation, 
and he proceeded to try out this 
theory on marked bees, and suc- 
ceeded in demonstrating that no 
amount of ingenious swinging and 
twisting before, during, and after 
transportation to a distant point 
(sometimes several miles from 
home), discouraged the winged trav- 
elers, which were seen arriving at 
the nest shortly after liberation — 
in some cases within twenty minutes. 
The swinging theory Fabre put to 
test with his own cats in the course 
of domestic migrations, and ex- 
ploded it as completely as in the 
case of the bees. His account inci- 
dentally affords the reader quaint 
and intimate glimpses of Fabre’s 
friends and children, their affection- 
ate interest in the practical experi- 
ments always under way about the 
home. 

The theory of protective colora- 
tion Fabre holds in slight esteem, 
discussing it in one of the chapters 
on parasitism. ‘“‘What manner of 
law is this that has at least ninety- 
nine exceptions in one hundred 
cases?” cries Fabre, and in naming 
over a score of these exceptions, 
exhibits one of his extraordinary 
flashes of word painting. “ ... the 
fly’s mourning livery, a coal-black 
livery with silver tears....” “‘An- 
other of these splendid malefactors 
is decked in lapis-lazuli on the 
thorax and in Florentine bronze and 
gold on the abdomen, with a ter- 
minal scarf of gauze.” “Here are 
others, all a-glitter with metallic 
gleams: gold, emerald, blue, and 
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purple. They are the humming- 
birds of the insect world, the chrys- 
is wasps....” These brilliant 
creatures Fabre finds no worse 
equipped for the struggle of daily 
life than their less conspicuous fel- 
lows. 

The theory of parasitism, as indi- 
cating willingness to escape toil, 
living on the earnings of another, 
Fabre believes to be very incom- 
pletely supported by fact, and 
points out that the parasite needs 
more energy for digging and boring 
into the solid masonry of her victim, 
to steal a home and provisions, 
than she need expend in legitimate 
building and victualling for herself. 
Eagerly, with Fabre, we follow the 
Lilliputian villainy of the Wasp 
(Sapyga punctata), the familiar of 
the thrifty Osmia, laying her eggs 
upon the egg of the latter, so that 
the wasp grub — maturing earlier 
than its hapless host — begins its 
murderous work almost the instant 
of its birth by draining the egg of 
the Osmia and then luxuriating in 
the heritage of honey; the Dioxys’ 
craft, in choosing her time to hide 
her egg under the pollen of the 
mason bee; the gloomy tribe of 
beetles “‘battening on the remains” 
of bees who had perished in their 
cells; the anthrax grub delicately 
sucking away the life juices of the 
mason bee’s grub, — these hopes, 
struggles, victories, and tragedies. 
Hidden to most human eyes, they 
find their sympathetic historian in 
the French naturalist, and we his 
readers find a guide and interpreter 
for a world we should never visit 
save for him. We heartily commend 
The Mason Bees to our members. 
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BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 
QUESTIONS FOR MAY 


(Address answers to the Burroughs Nature 


Club, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. If 
the membership to the Club is not in your 
name, give the name of the member. It is 
mot necessary to repeat the question; number 
your answers to correspond with them, and 
put at the top of each sheet the month in 
which the questions appear. Any special 
inquiries should be written on a sheet sep- 
arate from the answers.) 


1. Describe the peculiarity of the 
American plane tree in shedding 
its seeds. 

2. What two birds are most con- 
spicuous in May? 

3. When a male bird is seen feed- 
ing a female, of what is it a sign? 

4. Describe the behavior of the fe- 
male during this performance; of 
what is it a rehearsal? Riverby. 


5. Is the male bird generally in 


evidence near the nest? Does 
Burroughs agree with various 
poets on this point? 

6. In calling the cowbird, or cow 
bunting, a polygamist, what un- 
usual mating habit does Bur- 
roughs note? 

7. What materials does the swift 
take for her nest and how gather 
and arrange them? 

8. How does the brown creeper 
feed, and how is its diet lim- 
ited? 

9. How do the feeding habits of 
the bobolink differ, during 
its Northern sojourn, from its 
Southern habits? 

10. When does the dandelion come, 
in the latitude of New York 
State? How long will it bloom? 
Is it a contemporary with the 
buttercup and clover? 


CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH McCRACKEN 


Editor of Home Procress 


THE FAMILY AS AN AGENCY FOR 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Address delivered at the Annual Meeting 
of The Religious Education Associa- 
tion, Sunday, March 7, 1915, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


BY CHARLES FRANKLIN THWING 
President Western Reserve University 


History gives a presumption in fa- 
vor of the family as an agency for 
religious education. For from time 
immemorial, the father has been the 
high priest of the home. The fam- 
ily hearth was the first altar, the do- 
mestic fire the first sacred flame. 
The Roman father was at once 
priest and teacher. 

To make the family an agency 
for religious education it is neces- 
sary that the family should be a re- 
ligious institution. Every human 
agency springs from a human force, 
and every lasting human force 
comes from a human institution. 
Doing proceeds from being, effi- 
ciency from organism, service from 
character. Yet in turn the agency 
reacts—the doing determines some- 
what the being, the efficiency works 
on and reforms the organism, and 
service makes, or helps to make, 
character. The cause, the condi- 
tion, the result, act, react, work, co- 
work, operate, codperate. 

Let us begin at the beginning. 
This man and this woman, becom- 
ing husband and wife, are Christian. 


If they are not Christian, our ques- 
tion is transferred into another 
field of discussion, and has no rela- 
tion to this paper. All that the 
word connotes belongs to them. If 
they are Christian, this institution, 
the family, is Christian. Being 
Christian, they are educative in the 
Christian faith to each other. The 
intimacies of the wedded life help 
to reveal the inner truths of the 
Christian faith. The wedded life 
unites their hearts in deeper one- 


ness with God Himself. Wedlock 


should deepen divine communion. 
A common destiny of these two 
lives strengthens the mighty God- 
ward trend of their common being. 


This husband and wife being 


Christian, becoming father and 
mother, are Christian parents. They 
enter into the racial and holy tra- 
dition. What can they do to estab- 
lish a lasting Christian family? 
What can they do to make their 
children, like themselves, Chris- 
tian? That is the crux of the whole 
question, and to that question I 
wish to give four answers. 

In making the family an agency 
for religious education the heads of 
the family should associate their 
children with the church. This as- 
sociation may be called member- 
ship, confirmation, or by any other 
term, but at all events this associa- 
tion should be intimate, organized, 
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constant, inspiring. The church 
should be worthy of this associa- 
tion, and they themselves should 
make the association yet more 
worthy. To the church they should 
not surrender their own responsi- 
bility, but the church should add 
to the value of the training which 
the child has a right to receive at 
home. To us, who are Protestant, 
I commend the rule and example of 
the Church Roman Catholic. The 
fidelity of the priesthood, the guard- 
ianship of the beliefs, the watch- 
fulness over the interests, of the 
churchman, the carefulness that the 
churchman should fulfill all formal 
demands, the insistence on pay- 
ing respect and reverence to the 
church, are most significant of 
what many Protestants do not de- 
mand or pay. The reverent use of 
the holy water by the Roman Cath- 
olic on entering the church, and the 
no less holy lighting of the candle 
and placing it on the altar by the 
Greek Catholic, are pregnant ex- 
amples of reverence for us unrever- 
ential Protestants. Incontrast with 
such methods the Protestant parent 
is inclined to say, “I will not oblige 
my child to do things or to accept 
beliefs which he does not under- 
stand. He should have liberty.” 
Such a declaration, if honest, is bad 
logic, and often it is only half hon- 
est. It implies, often, too, a lack of 
belief in the parent. If, further- 
more, these principles were applied 
to all concerns of the home, it 
would result in anarchism. Civili- 
zation is perpetuated by the youth 
of one generation doing without 
reason what the preceding genera- 
tion has learned to know should be 
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done with reason. The Christian 
home should associate itself in and 
by and for the children of the 
church. 

What the church in turn should 
do to make this association of the 
greatest worth is not the concern of 
this paper; but I do venture to say 
that the marks of this association 
on the part of the church should 
be: first, love for the child; second, 
wisdom in understanding the na- 
ture of the child; third, honesty in 
dealing with the child; fourth, the 
highest purpose for the child’s wel- 
fare; fifth, good taste; sixth, organ- 
ized service for the child. 

A second method in constituting 
the family an agency in religious 
education is found in the book and 
paper. This age is not a book-read- 
ing age. It is a paper-reading age. 


It is an athletic age. It is an age of 


reading about athletics. I know it is 
hard to get good books into the 
heads, or hands even, of boys and 
girls. Nevertheless, I would use all 
books that are at all interesting 
which can give the highest educa- 
tion to these boys and girls, and al- 
so I would use all papers which are 
wholesome. Of all books, I would 
commend the biography as the best 
type. Not many can I name, but I 
do venture to suggest: — 
George Adam Smith’s Life of Henry 
Drummond; 
The Life of Forbes Robertson; 
The Life of David Livingstone; 
The Life of Toynbee; 
The [Early] Life of Charles Kingsley. 
But in choosing books for boys and 
girls,,one has to take boys and girls 
just where they are, and the book 
which to them is stupid and stale 
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even before it is read should not be 
put into their hands, although it 
may be a very good book. Rather 
let that book be chosen which is in- 
teresting, even if it be not a book of 
high literary merit. Of papers, I re- 
fer to two, and two only, — one of 
many years’ existence, the Youth’s 
Companion, the second, a recent 
and most worthy publication, Home 
PRoGREss, a magazine in which both 
words of its name are faithfully 
embodied. 

The third method for promoting 
religious education in the home is 
found in associating children with 
the active philanthropic and reli- 
gious work of the home. Every 
home at all worthy seeks to help 
some other home. The poverty of 
one home is the problem of another 
home. The sorrow of one home is 
the grief of another. The progress 
and the happiness of one home is 
the exultation of the other. In 
every such problem the children 
may truly share. Into such sympa- 
thies of joy or grief the children may 
easily be led. Through such service 
the children may almost uncon- 
sciously be brought into the life re- 
ligious. 

The fourth and last answer to the 
question of making the home an 
agency for religious education lies 
in the establishment of family wor- 
ship. I mean prayers in the family 
each day. One of the great men in 
American life said to me a few days 
ago: “My wife and I were the 
guests in New York of Mrs. and 
Mr. A. B. (mentioning another out- 
standing family). At the close of 
the first evening of our visit Mr. 
A. B. said to me, ‘We have family 
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prayers in the morning in the li- 
brary at 7.30. If you will come to 
the library, we shall be very glad to 
have you join us.’ I gave,” said my 
friend, “‘a very hearty acceptance, 
and at 7.30 on the following morn- 
ing eight of us were assembled in 
the library, of whom four were chil- 
dren. The children repeated verses, 
and the host read a passage from the 
Bible and prayed. A beautiful serv- 
ice it was,” said my friend. I re- 
cently heard another man say that 
in his boyhood home the reading of 
the Bible every morning and the 
daily prayers of his father— pray- 
ers that brought eternity into time 
and stretched out time into etern- 
ity, which made God present, duty 
glorious as well as binding, and sin 
impossible — have had an influence 
over him beyond all words. 

The individual home is important, 
but the community of homes is 
more important. Prayers in one 
home are of great worth, but pray- 
ers in many homes are of far greater 
worth. In promoting the endeavor 
for the reéstablishment of family 
prayers, I wish to commend an en- 
deavor of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church as seen in its League of 
Church Families. Such an associa- 
tion helps each member of it and 
the whole community into daily 
worship in the home. 

In this relation I might include 
the opportunity for training the 
child resting in talks with mother 
and father. Talks with mother and 
father! What intimations, what 
memories, what hopes, what inspir- 
ations! Talks about right and 
wrong, about God—God, who, 
what, when, where, whence, whith- 
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er. Talks about sin, death, heaven. 
What duties lie here for the parent! 
What opportunities for the son or 
the daughter! For the having of 
such talks at least two things are 
essential: first, the child should give 
the parent his confidence. Confi- 
dence promotes confidences. Trust- 
ing quickens trusting. Second, the 
parent should have the power of 
substitution for the child. He 
should understand with a child’s 
mind and feel with a child’s heart. 

I recently asked many college 
students the question which had 
been the stronger influence in the 
formation of their character, their 
church, their school, their reading, 
or their home. About four out of 
five answered, “Home.” One said, 
“T think that my home has had the 
greatest influence on my character, 
because our characters are being 
formed before we enter school or 
church.” Another said, “The great- 
est influence has been my home, for 
it is the beginning, and the constant 
reminder of Christian life.” Still 
another said, ““My home has been 
the greatest influence, although I 
owe some of it to books and some of 
it to the church, but I was taught 
to distinguish between good and 
bad in my early childhood by my 
parents before I ever could read a 
book or understand a sermon.” 

I would therefore establish, or 
perhaps reéstablish, the family al- 
tar. I would teach the children to 
listen to prayers and to pray. How 
one can live without prayer I can- 
not see or feel. For prayer is the 
way of approach to God and a way 
of God’s approach to us. The pray- 
er in the family should be daily 
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without dull sameness, earnest with-~ 
out any token of insincerity, broad 
in its outreach without being thin, 
deep without obscurity, and heav- 
enly and aspiring without being 
visionary. 


MUSIC IN THE HOME 
Uncle Gerald sees Another Phase 


Ill 
BY HARRIETTE BROWER 


One evening after dinner I settled 
myself comfortably in my den. A 
new book, just out, lay on the table 
waiting to have its leaves cut, that 
it might beguile me for an hour or 
two. 

All at once something seemed to 
say: “Why don’t you go and call on 
your niece this evening?” I could 
do it as well as not. I looked 
askance at the book; it might please 
me, — and again it might not. On 
the other hand, life at first hand is 
far more absorbing than any sem- 
blance of it to be found in books. I 
decided to go. 

My niece Mary lives downtown. 
Her husband left her in possession 
of an old-fashioned house in the 
quietest part of West 17th Street. 
The waves of business that have 
engulfed so many of the old down- 
town streets have somehow over- 
looked this little corner and have 
left it to itself. The house is one of 
those red-brick ones having long 
parlor windows and a balcony in 
front of them. 

The large square parlor with its 
quaint old mahogany furniture 
looked comfortable and homelike as 
I was shown in; it seemed to be a 
living-room as well as a “best 
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room.” There was a big table well 
supplied with books and maga- 
zines, standing at one side of the 
room. My niece sat near it reading. 
Her two young daughters, girls of 
perhaps fourteen and sixteen, were 
bending over their books studying, 
at the other side of the table; while 
the eldest daughter— as I could 
see through the open doorway — sat 
in an adjoining room writing. 

My niece rose and welcomed me 
with gracious dignity, then pre- 
sented me to her pretty family. Af- 
ter chatting for a while I glanced 
toward the old-fashioned grand pi- 
ano which was open and strewn 
with music, and inquired if the 
young people were musical. 

Mary assented, saying that her 
eldest daughter — Mary likewise 
—sang very well, and that the 
younger girls played. One can 
never know whether piano-playing 
will be good or bad — until it is 
sampled. I ventured to ask for 
some music. 

The mother looked at her girls, 
remarking that she was sure they 
would be glad to play for their un- 
cle. I wondered, inwardly, whether 
they were really as ready to do so 
as she seemed to think they were, or 
whether they would object, “act 
silly,’ or even refuse, — as so many 
school-girls do. If I expected such 
actions I found myself quite mis- 
taken. 

Without the slightest hesitation 
Maude, the youngest, rose and 
went over to the piano. Seating her- 
self with modest confidence she at 
once began a well-known minuet 
by Mozart. She went through it 
from memory and without a slip. 
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The chords in it were all clear and 
well prepared, the phrasing intelli- 
gent, and the tone good. I was, in- 
deed, pleased and said so. My 
niece then informed me that Ethel, 
the other girl, had studied the piano 
longer, and would also play if I 
wished. 

Ethel, also, went to the piano 
without affectation or self-con- 
sciousness, and played first a brace 
of Chopin preludes, and then a 
modern waltz. The Chopin had 
more expression and the waltz more 
brilliancy than I had looked for. I 
confess I was a good deal surprised. 
I had not expected to hear such ac- 
curacy and proficiency from school- 
girls. I remarked that they must 
practise several hours a day, and did 
not see how they managed it with 
their school lessons. 

Their mother answered that they 
each practised an hour and a half 
a day, and succeeded in doing this 
by rising somewhat earlier in the 
morning than they otherwise would 
do. One great aid to their study, 
she said, was a practice instrument 
called a clavier, which was tucked 
away upstairs, but was the most 
useful thing in the world, as one girl 
could use that while the other was 
playing on the piano. Then, too, 
she had been very careful in the se- 
lection of a teacher, and had chosen 
one who was a good pianist but an 
even better instructor. This teach- 
er believed thoroughly in modern 
methods, and made good use of 
such aids as the clavier and metro- 
nome in the lessons and for prac- 
tice. 

I thanked the girls for playing, 
adding that I was very fond of mu- 
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sic and was coming again, — and 
often, — so that I might hear them. 
The eldest daughter promised to 
sing when I came the next time. 

On the way home I thought a 
good deal about the evening I had 
just spent, and of the real pleasure 
I had had in the performances of 
those girls. Here was a home in 
which music meant something; and 
these people knew what was good, 
too. From a few remarks that had 
been dropped, I knew they went to 
the best concerts and knew the 
world of opera also. They took 
the trouble, too, to attend the free 
lectures on music and to inform 
themselves in every way on the 
subject. 

But it was in the home, perhaps, 
that they enjoyed their music most. 
They constantly studied what was 


good and played it daily, — an edu- - 


cation in itself. The very fact that 
those girls were ready and willing 
to contribute their artistic quota to 
the home enjoyment spoke volumes 
for their training and for their char- 
acter as well. The general idea 
seems to be that a girl may be rea- 
sonably well taught, and yet not be 
able to bring out what she knows 
at a moment’s notice. For my part 
I think there’s something radically 
wrong with music-teaching when 
students never have anything they 
can play for others, —or, if they 
have, are too shy and nervous to do 
it justice. The girls I had just seen 
did not neglect any of their school 
lessons on account of their music, 
for their mother had mentioned 
that they stood high in their classes. 
They had been brought up to con- 
sider music as a serious and not a 
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frivolous thing: and though per- 
haps they never expected to earn 
their daily bread by it, they were 
trained thoroughly enough to do so 
if necessary. 

It seems to me that the mother 
was here the moving factor in the 
case. She was a true companion 
to her girls, looking after their stud- 
ies, interesting herself in all that 
they did, enjoying their efforts to 
perform good music at the piano. 
Yes, she really enjoyed what they 
did, and she let them know it from 
the very first; let them know how 
much their efforts meant to her, 
how keenly she was interested in 
their progress, how much she ap- 
preciated it when they did well. 
Now, you know girls are quick to 
feel such an attitude as that. When 
they know they have to play their 
pieces each night for mother and 
one another, they are going to strive 
to make the best possible showing; 
and if they love her enough they 
will do their utmost to please her. 
There is nothing to my mind equal 
to this constant drill of playing be- 
fore the home circle. It does take 
the self-consciousness out of one. 
And that’s the one thing we most 
need to get rid of — and the sooner 
the better. 

Let us, then, have plenty of mu- 
sic in the home. It will drive away 
all kinds of lurking fears, chase 
away the blues, create mirth and 
good feeling, draw. all tempera- 
ments together, charm, heal, culti- 
vate, and educate the highest that 
is inus. Let us have it in plenty, — 
and’of the best. We can have it, 
if we try, if we all try, — parents, 
teachers, uncles, aunts and pupils. 











THE BUSINESS MAN’S READING 


Question No. 10, Home Prosiems Ques- 
tions for March, 1915, reads as follows: 
“How can a successful business man, upon 
whose valuable time many demands are 
made, find leisure for reading good books?”’ 

Sets of answers to Home ProsBiems Ques- 
tions are usually sent in by the mother, 
rather than by the father of the family. The 
above question, asked by a man, and obvi- 
ously of especial interest to men, could not, 
it seemed to the editor, be adequately an- 
swered in a symposium made up of answers 
furnished by women. Therefore, letters were 
sent to a number of successful, and in some 
instances prominent business men, living 
in various parts of the country, putting the 
question. The following symposium is made 
up of the best of the many answers received. 
It is one of the most significant symposiums 
ever published in the magazine. The con- 
clusion to which one evidently comes after 
reading it is, that a successful business man, 
however valuable his time, and however 
many the demands upon it, can, and will, 
read good books if he regards such reading 
as important, or loves it, —or both. 


TuE leisure to read good books is 
found through a love for them. If 
it exists, “love will find a way.” If 
it is absent, no rule is of value. 

How and when and where, and 
how much to read, must depend on 
how a busy man can arrange his 
time. 

FRANKLIN Murpny, 

Former Governor of New Jersey, 


Newark, N.J. 


If the active business man of to- 
day has not formed the habit of do- 
ing a certain amount of good read- 
ing before he gets to the middle of 
the stream, where the current taxes 
his full strength, he has little or no 
interest in reading, beyond the 
daily papers and the lighter maga- 
zines; and only by force of habit 
and will power is it possible for 
him to bring himself to take up the 
reading of good books. Automo- 
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biles, dancing, theaters, etc., afford 
too easy a source of relaxation in 
these times, so that even amateur 
gardening, grass-cutting, etc., are 
fast losing their charms. 
G. C. Smita, 

Purchasing Agent, Union Pacific 

R.R. Co., Omaha, Neb. 


By using his waste time. Manu- 
facturers have grown rich by util- 
izing waste products. Scavengers 
make fortunes out of the ash-heaps. 
Mechanical engineers are continu- 
ally seeking lost motion. Efficiency 
experts are studying to reduce the 
number of motions which a brick- 
layer uses. Business men are keenly 
alert to the necessity of saving the 
waste. Yet many of these same 
manufacturers, engineers, and ex- 
perts might profitably study the 
conservation of their own energies. 
If the hours of their own time which 
business men actually waste could 
be computed, — allowing liberally 
for work, play, eating, and sleeping, 
—the result would be amazing. 
Take half an hour each day that 
would otherwise be wasted, add to 
it say two hours on Sunday, and 
you will have five hours a week. 
An average volume could be read 
easily in this time, say fifty vol- 
umes a year. And the time so spent 
is a rest to both mind and body, re- 
freshing the business man so that 
he does his work with a more alert 
mind and a lighter heart. 

I speak from experience, for this 
has been my practice for many 
years. Capture the odd quarter of 
an hour and the problem is solved. 

Hi. B., 
Brookline, Mass. 
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I do not suppose there are many 
men in business whose time is more 
fully occupied with his business 
than is mine. Yet, with it all, I have 
found time to read very many of the 
books in my large library. 

My first thought is to get good 
books, and good editions of these, 
for they are very much more read- 
able than cheap reprints. 

Many of my books have been 
read on the street cars to and from 
my office; others on railroad jour- 
neys. I recall distinctly re-reading 
the second volume of Robert Els- 
mere on a recent trip down the 
Delaware peninsula. 

My own experience leads me to 
conclude that one who is fond of 
books will find time to.read them, 
no matter how busy he may be, and 
he will find in the reading of them a 
broadening mind and ability better 
to grasp his business problems than 
he can possibly have by the neglect 
of good literature. 

Joun W. Putts, 
2d Vice-President, Baltimore Life 

Insurance Co., Baltimore, Md. 


If a busy man would apply the 
same system to his reading that he 
does to his business, and set apart 
a definite portion of time each day 
to it, he would be surprised at the 
result. Fifteen minutes each day 
before going to business, and thirty 
minutes at night before retiring, 
would enable him’to read from 
thirty to thirty-five pages, an 
amount equivalent in a year to 
twenty-four medium-sized  vol- 


umes. 


Wiuram D. T. Trerry, 
Marblehead, Mass. 
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In the heat of his busy usefulness, 
he cannot. Moreover, the fact need 
not be regretted. A good book is 
a presentment of Life, at second- 
hand; a successful business man is 
seeing Life continually, at first- 
hand. When the stress slackens, — 
toward the end of his busy day, 
week, year, or active life, — then 
he has earned leisure, which he may 
well devote to the delights of liter- 
ature. 

True Wortuy Wuite, 
Manager, The Teachers’ Exchange, 
Boston, Mass. 


My opinion is that “where there’s 
a will there’s a way,” and that this 
applies to one’s reading. My ex- 
perience is that the busiest of us 
has an occasional evening and some 
time on Sunday for comfortable, 
Jeisurely reading. Other evenings 
frequently yield an hour or so of 
enjoyment after other engagements 
are attended to. For instance, I 
find it a relief, even after a twelve- 
hour day of pretty hard work, to 
read for a while before going to bed. 
If I go on a journey, I always try to 
tuck one or two favorites in my bag. 
I would not give the impression that 
all of my leisure time is spent with 
my books, for I am fond of sport and 
of outdoor life; but I find not much 
difficulty in getting half-hours and 
hours for reading just by taking 
them as opportunity offers. 
A BANKER, 
New York, N.Y. 


If I come within the scope of your 
question, may I say that it is not 
possible to find as much time for 
reading books as I would like, and 
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as the proper knowledge of litera- 
ture requires. I can only enjoy my- 
self a short period at night, and 
then generally after the rest of the 
family has retired. Sometimes the 
reading is prolonged into the small 
hours, but there are, obviously, seri- 
ous objections to this. I believe no 
man who answers to home, busi- 
ness, and social requirements in 
these days is able to devote as much 
time to literature as he should. 
W. G. A., 
Chicago, Til. 


The man of affairs, no matter 
how busy he is, finds a plan, finds 
time, if only a few minutes a day, 
— before breakfast, or on car or 
train, or after dinner, —to read the 
book which interests, informs, and 
refreshes him. His question is, which 
book. 

A SALESMAN, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


I have read a number of worth- 
while books by delaying my start 
for business about ten minutes in 
the morning after breakfast and 
reading thoughtfully a few pages 
each day. An occasional free even- 
ing at home gives two or three quiet 
hours, after the children are asleep, 
for uninterrupted reading. I like 
to keep three or four good books, 
partly read, on the library table all 
the time, ready to be seized when 
the quiet moment comes. 

}. eG, 
Lynn, Mass. 


I must confess that I work most 
of the time under such pressure that 
I have to depend largely upon my 
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secretary to read many of the books 
I ought to know about, and to fur- 
nish me with a digest of their con- 
tents and their bearing upon my 
work, 
Epwarp A. FILENE, 
Boston, Mass. 


Learn to concentrate the mind on 
the one thing being done, whether 
in the act of a business transaction, 
or in the daily recreation, or in the 
good reading laid out for the time. 
No man gets so busy that he can’t 
do any amount of good reading, if 
he will follow a plan of this kind. 

Cuar_es H. Wourer, 
Manager, Gate City Lumber Com- 
pany, Des Moines, N.M. 


I personally manage as follows: 
Generally I reach home a little be- 
fore five each evening, and from 
then until six I read. Then from 
about seven until seven-thirty, I 
look over my magazines. 

Usually I go out every evening, 
and quite often reach home before 
ten-thirty or eleven, which gives 
me until twelve-thirty to read again. 
This is my usual programme, and 
not varied much, except that pos- 
sibly in the summer I retire earlier 
and, of course, read early in the 
morning of the next day. 

J. AnTHUR CRAMER, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


The only way that a busy busi- 
ness man can find time for reading 
good books is simply to take it, and 
let other less important matters go 
by default. 

F. M. Kirsy, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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ANSWERS TO HOME PROGRESS 
QUESTIONS FOR APRIL 


BY ABBIE FARWELL BROWN 
Author of Songs of Sixpence, The Christmas 
Angel, etc. 


1. How can school children of different 
nationalities best be kept from arguing 
amongst themselves as to which is the 
greatest nation? 


American school children should 
have emphasized, in school and out, 
that, from whatever race descended, 
they are Americans first: that, 
since all nations stand in the same 
friendly relation to America, good 
Americans must not argue or dis- 
cuss the comparative merits of these 
nations, to each of which we owe 
a debt in building up our coun- 
try. Any talk which makes brother- 
Americans jealous or unfriendly to- 
ward one another lowers their value 
as patriotic united citizens of these 
United States, and so weakens the 
Republic. Each child must be a 
strengthener, not a weakener. 


2. What method should be followed in the 
case of a small boy who mimics? 

A small boy who mimics is prob- 
ably trying to “show off” because 
his antics have been found amus- 
ing. He should never be encour- 
aged by laughter or notice, but be 
snubbed and ignored as far as possi- 


ble. 

3. How can a little boy of five best be 
taught not to be afraid of policemen? 
A child who fears the guardian of 

the peace must have been at some 

time frightened by the idea of a 

policeman as a wicked ogre eager 

to punish or hurt. The wrong should 
be undone, if possible, by showing 
him that a policeman is not cruel, 
but that his duty is to take care of 
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little boys and girls, to protect them 
from bad persons and all danger. 
This may be the more easily done 
as experience shows that most po- 


licemen seem naturally fond of 
children. 


4. How can a girl of fourteen who is in- 
clined to be distrustful of the sincerity of 
persons about her best be helped to have 
more faith in human nature? 

A suspicious girl is probably self- 
conscious and introspective: per- 
haps through being over-consci- 
entiously watched, or talked about, 
or “nagged.” If so, nothing could 
be more wholesome than for her to 
be let alone, in the companionship 
of younger, simpler children, or of 
some artless grown-up who would 
supply her with an objective inter- 
est or an absorbing hobby. For- 
getting herself, she should forget to 


. be suspicious. 


5. How shall a boy of twelve, spoiled by 
his parents, be treated by the grown-up 
friends of the family? 

The proper treatment for a 
“spoiled boy of twelve” depends 
upon the nature of his spoiling and 
his manner of showing it. Generally 
speaking, he should be treated by 
friends of the family quite as they 
would treat a normal youngster; 
with no account taken of his con- 
ceit, no encouragement given his 
whims. Certainly “friends” should 
never be parties to the spoiling. 

6. How can children best be taught ambi- 


tion? That is to say, the desire to make 
the most of themselves and their lives? 


Ambition is best stimulated by 
classic literature; hero-tales, chival- 
ry, wholesome romance, and sturdy 
adventure; tales of self-sacrifice and 
devotion; history, the lives of self- 
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made men and women. Nothing 
is better than such biographies 
as those of Washington, Lincoln, 
Louisa M. Alcott, Florence Night- 
ingale, Edison, Pasteur. 


7. Is it wise or unwise for the mother of 
young children to leave the children to 
the care of others once or twice a week, 
in order that she may belong to and at- 
tend the meetings of a women’s club? 
Given a safe and suitable person 

with whom the young children can 
be left, a mother is not neglecting 
her duty in taking needed rest and 
recreation, from their care. In- 
deed, the wholesome diversion and 
stimulus of the mother should react 
beneficially upon her children. How- 
ever, the value of time so spent de- 
pends largely upon the character 
of the women’s club. 


8. Should children come to the table when 
there are guests to meals? 


Ideally, the presence of guests 


should not upset a household’s nor- 
mal arrangements. Children should 
come to the table, as usual, or re- 
main away, as usual. Obviously, 
children do not belong at a formal 
evening dinner party. Moreover, 
dining-tables are not indefinitely 
extensible, nor are modern dining- 
rooms elastic. For this reason, if for 
no other, at company-times children 
may havetoshrink into the invisible. 


9. Howcan children best be taught to make 
real practical use of the religious instruc- 
tion given them? 

“Practical” religion should be 
simply, sanely, sweetly taught as a 
habit of every day, not as a spas- 
modic once-a-week function. A 
reverent yet cheerful attitude to- 
ward religion and all its well-sanc- 
tioned customs, in the home, as 
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well as at church; a dignified, inter- 
estingly conducted reading of Scrip- 
ture at home, and frank talk on re- 
ligious subjects in the family; the 
habit of personal prayer and thanks- 
giving, and regular church-going 
will make religion vital; which is the 
only way to make it “practical.” 


10. How can children best be taught to take 
an interest in keeping the lawns or 
yards of their homes neat and pretty? 

A good way to teach children to 
take an interest in the appearance 
of home lawns and yards would be 
to start a juvenile “street improve- 
ment club.” The sense of personal 
responsibility, as shown in the suc- 
cess of the boy-scout movement, is 
most stimulating. Make the little 
citizens feel themselves a “power” 
in the community. 


WHEN CHILDREN CHOOSE UN- 
DESIRABLE COMPANIONS 


Question No. 2, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for February, 1915, reads as follows: 
“What course should parents follow when 
their children choose for companions and 
friends other children whose influence is 
felt to be bad?” 


Ir would not seem best to me abso- 
lutely to forbid them to associate 
with such companions, because that 
would only foster their desire to do 
so. Help them to choose other com- 
panions. Plan for them amuse- 
ments that will include desirable 
associates, and in that way lead 
them to see the advantage of good 
company. A SuBscriBER, 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


I have a girl of six who chose a 
girl companion of seven. Now the 
chosen companion is not bad, but 
her influence on my child was not 
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good. I had a hard time to separate 
them, but I saw it was best. Of 
course one must consider children’s 
parents in such cases. I had an er- 
rand for my child as soon as the 
other child would appear, or I 
would go out myself, taking her 
with me. After a couple of weeks 
the chosen companion found other 
playmates to take her time. 

A SuBscriBER, - 

Anaconda, Mont. 


TEACHING OBEDIENCE TO A CHILD 
OF THREE 

Question No. 3, Home Procress Ques- 

tions for February, 1915, reads as follows: 

* How can a little boy of three who does not 

obey his father and mother, because he does 


not understand that he must obey, best be 
taught obedience by them?” 


Usuatty a child of three knows 
whether he is obeying or not. Our 
baby, just two, will look at us to see 


if we mean what we say, or to see if - 


we will let her touch something she 
wants. The only way is to begin at 
once, and demand obedience al- 
ways. 
<a: ae ae 
Worcester, Mass. 


When he does not obey he should 
receive some punishment. He will 
soon learn what the consequences 
of non-obedience are. 


Mrs. F. W. Hayrorp, 
Montpelier, Vt. 


I believe in getting along with 
children with as little friction as 
possible. For that reason I ask my 
children to obey me, and do not 
command. 

A SuBscrIBER, 
Barre, Vi. 


HOME PROGRESS QUESTIONS FOR 
MAY 
( To Subscribers: After careful study of all 
the Questions herewith given, return Answers 
with your comments. If you have had any ex- 
perience that would be valuable to other sub- 
seribers, please state it briefly. Feel free to ask 
questions on any subject of interest in this con- 
nection. Number answers to correspond with 
questions and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear. Be sure 
to write your name plainly at the top of each 
sheet ; and to mention whether you wish your 
answers, if printed, to be unsigned, signed with 
initials, or signed with full name. Address all 
communications to the Evrror or THE Home 
Procress Macazine, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Mass. ) 


1. How can children best be 
taught to be accurate in mak- 
ing statements? 

2. Howcan a girl of ten, who likes 
to talk, be taught to like also 
to listen? 

3. What is the most sensible thing 
to do when a little child first 
says, “I won’t?” 

4. How can two sisters, aged four- 
teen and fifteen respectively, be 
helped to overcome jealousy of 
each other? 

5. Should a child, afraid of the 
water, be compelled to learn to 
swim? 

6. Should a girl of fourteen be per- 
mitted to take care of a neigh- 
bor’s baby, afternoons, for 
money? 

7. Should boys learn to cook? 

8. What is the wisest thing to say 
to a girl of sixteen who has be- 
come interested in woman’s 
suffrage? 

g. Should children be required to 
go to church? 


10. What course should be followed 


with a sulky child? 


CONDUCTED BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


Katy Gaumer 
By Elsie Singmaster 


Tuis is a quaint story of a Pennsylvania 
German village; — of its pride in its great 
man, and old customs; of its fulness for age 
and emptiness for youth; of its tolerance of 
Bevy Schnepp and her improved new Men- 
nonite brethren. Impulsive, lovable Katy 
Gaumer, with her scarlet dress and flashing 
eyes, longs sometimes to fly from quiet 
Millerstown and all her beloved people, out 
into the great world of affairs. She finds 
the wings, only to give them to another; he 
singes them in his flight, and “‘life seems all 
just dying” to Katy. It is in the mausoleum 
of order and cleanliness in which Cassie has 
buried her dead hopes that Katy discovers 
that life is growth of mind and soul, and 
that love is not devotion to a pair of black 
eyes. The story is “‘old-fashioned,” ending 


“happily,” as such a story should, leaving 


us quite content about Katy. 
mr.’ €. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.35 net.) 


Through the Gates of the Netherlands 
By Mary E. Waller 


Ho.ianp, as seen by the author of The 
Wood-Carver of ’Lympus, is not Motley’s 
Holland, nor the Holland usually seen by 
Americans who “‘travel in the Netherlands 
to find America.” To discover the things 
that express Dutch life to them, a Boston 
architect and his wife unlatch a creaking 
garden gate, a sluice gate, the narrow gate 
of an orphanage, or the gate beautiful. Be- 
yond the Great Head Gate of Derdrecht or 
the water gate of Amersfoort they find the 
“inheritance from the ages and legacy to 
the ages” of Holland’s patriotism and brav- 
ery and the toil that has made her a garden. 
They rent a whitewashed villa in quaint 
Scheveningen by the sea, with its magic 
woods and light and its picturesque white- 
capped fisher-folk. From here they study 
centers of art; then search out the humblest 
sources of the old canvases that have re- 


joiced so many generations. In a grist-mill 
they discover the source of Rembrandt’s 
psychology of light; in Haarlem Woods 
they find that even the truth of beauty was 
illumined by Dutch masters of landscape. 
In the yacht “‘ Broomstick,” they follow the 
allurements of labyrinthine water-lanes, 
edged with bloom and brightness and fra- 
grance, to inland villages, for a left-over bit 
of inimitable picturesqueness, — a church, 
market, tower, or Stadhaus, or the hospital- 
ity of its inn. They become friendly with 
the busy life of the Maas and Zeeland peas- 
ant. 

The illustrations of this pocket edition 
are fascinating. 

Arne. 


(Little, Brown & Company. $1.60 net.) 


Neighborhood Stories 
By Zona Gale 


“IF you don’t know, anyhow, one village, 
well, they ’s things to life that you don’t 
know, yet, — nice things,” Calliope March 
tells us in the blunt, homely speech of her 
little Western village. So every one will 
think who steps into the homes of Friend- 
ship Village with Calliope, and sees “the 
way life is when we can get it uncovered.” 
The flood that makes all the village see each 
other “‘close up to”; the fire-chief’s widow, 
who “does her mourning like her house- 
work — thorough”; the Sunday-School 
superintendent, whose “thought is kind of 
turned to bone”; and the three little 
churches that are n’t different enough to be 
“so expensive and solemn over” — all seem 
to prove that we find human nature, if not 
at its best in the village, “at the point 
where it is most in type.” Friendship Vil- 
lage changes the form of its self-expression, 
but never its quality in adapting itself to 
the new ideals of the world. The municipal 
Christmas Tree, the Union Service, the 
Charity Meeting (that was n’t one), all the 
new slow reactions to conventions show 
Calliope and us a precious vitality in the 
little village that may become the source 
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of our social salvation. Calliope is a good 
story-teller, but she gives us too many pre- 
digested spiritual conclusions. 
A; ?. 
(The Macmillan Company. $1.50 net.) 


Jesus in Politics 
By Harold B. Shepheard 


In the introduction to this “essay toward 
an ideal,”’ Miss Vida Scudder says that one 
of the delusions dispelled by the war is the 
idea that any nation or any social class has 
yet “‘even dared pretend to shape its cor- 
porate policy by the words of Jesus.” From 
the political economy of Jesus and from 

“things in the air,” Mr. Shepheard has 
compiled a programme upon which he 
thinks politicians, philanthropists, and 
Christians might agree for the common 
good, — spiritual politics, as it were, whose 
quest is character, not possession, “being, 
not having.” This is to change our ways 
and ideals, so that it really becomes possible 
to be “poor in spirit” without disability. 
The author sees no remedy in superficial 
philanthropy or the socialist’s futile ma- 
terialism; he concludes that only through 
political means and the common will can 
Christians do their duty perfectly to-day 
and souls find their opportunity. We are 
to socialize the virtues and make limitation 
of riches a more deliberate, more conscious, 
and more joyous thing. That politics needs 
Christianity, that the Church needs poli- 
tics, and that the mass of socialism needs 
“fa sense of God and the soul and under- 
standing of Jesus” are some of the many 
thoughts this stimulating book leaves with 


us. 
Re BAe 
(E. P. Dutton & Company. $1.00.) 
Child Study 
With Special Application to the Teaching 
of Religion 


By Reo. G. H. Dix, M.A., Principal of the Clergy 
House, Wimbledon 


Tue solution of the problems of the Sunday- 
School which perplex clergy, teachers, and 
superintendents, lies in the study of child 
nature, Mr. Dix tells us very convincingly 
in this little volume on child psychology 
and its practical application. The book 
traces the stages of development through 
which the child’s religion passes, that we 
may know what spiritual truth he can assim- 
ilate at each stage of his life. Teachers are 
warned against play upon childish credul- 


ity, which will engender distrust, and 
against the over-stimulation of religious 
emotions in youth, which so often leads to 
the sentimental type of religion that “likes 
the outward expression but fails to live the 
life.” All knowledge is to be properly re- 
lated to service. There is to be no substi- 
tution of religiousness for religion. We are 
told how and when to develop each instinct 
and how to employ it usefully in religious 
training, — even fear, which has been so 
misused. Individuality is to be the founda- 
tion of a “proper pride,” the fighting in- 
stinct spiritualized into a “heavenly pru- 
dence,” to attack soul destroyers (but the 
teacher is not to mistake amusement, which 
distracts, for interest, which arouses effort). 

Not only Sunday-School workers, but all 
teachers and parents will find suggestions 
that are of vital interest in this study of 
the child and his religion. 

A. P. C; 


(Longmans, Green & Company, 50 cents net.) 
The Teaching of Civics 


By Mabel Hill 


TuHE concrete material chosen for her in- 
struction in civics, Miss Hill has found 
within the circle of the child’s spontaneous 
interests and natural codperative activities, 


* games, organizations, athletics. Miss Hill 


believes that if a social attitude toward a 
child’s own small affairs is once developed, 
a collective responsibility is easily aroused, 
as the child’s boundaries widen from family 
to the all-world. Since action, not knowl- 
edge, is the goal of civics teaching to-day, 
the teacher must inspire sensitiveness to 
obligation, a response to each need found. 
This new civics-teaching finds its peda- 
gogical reactions in classroom discussions, 
reading investigations, or in participating 
in some civic experiment in the home, play- 
ground, or neighborhood laboratory, to 
test the truth that “one must act with 
others for the common good.” 

The book is a live study of the “new 
humanities,” explaining the needs of civics 
education in secondary schools and giving 
abundant material, methods, and sugges- 
tions to satisfy the need. Miss Hill speaks 
with the pedagogical and psychological as- 
surance of an experienced instructor of his- 
tory and civics, and with a great enthusiasm 
for this new teaching of civics, which shall 
make children “think good citizenship” and 
be “willing for good.” 

Ar PoC 


(Houghton Mifflin Company. 60 cents.) 


is the “* Staff of Life’? as wheat contains all 
the elements needed to sustain the body in per- 
fect health. Franklin Mills Flour is the entire 
wheat ground to an even fineness (minus the 
woody coarse bran). It makes Perfect Bread, 
Gems, Griddle Cakes, etc. 

See this 

Sealed 

Package, 

a good 

size for 

trial. 

Order one of 

your grocer. 

Also sold in sacks, half bbls, and bbls, 
Booklet of Choice Recipes Mailed Free. 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., 131 State St., Boston 


WOULD YOU LIKE YOUR BOY 


TO BE ONE OF FOUR 


preparing in the quiet country 
home of a tutor of several 
years’ successful experience ? 


Individual Instruction 


J.R. WASHBURN, Brooklyn, Connecticut 


Roche's Herbal Embrocation 


The Celebrated Effectual Remedy 
without Internal Medicines, for 


ATARI 


OR CROUP f::22cr stn sh 
BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO AND RHEUMATISM 
are also Quickly Relieved by a Few Applications. 


Proprietors, W. Edwards & 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. W ho! eof 
EK, FOUGERA & CO., Inc., 90 Beekman 8t., N. Y, 
No increase in Price, 


YOU can easily 
WIN 
one of these PRIZES 


Shakespeare’s Works, 6 volumes 
Browning’s Works, 6 volumes 

Tennyson’s Works, 6 volumes 

Bret Harte’s Selected Writings, 7 volumes 
Cooper’s Leather Stocking Tales, 5 volumes 
American Biography, 10 volumes 

Foreign Biography, 10 volumes 
Masterpieces of Art, First Series, 6 volumes 
Masterpieces of Art, Second Series,6volumes 
Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather, 6 volumes 


Write for Particulars 


Houghton Mifflin Company 
The Riverside Press 
Cambridge, Mass. 


THE POEMS 
OF AMERICA 


IN FIVE VOLUMES 


The Scenery of America 


PLACES OF INTEREST 
LAKES — RIVERS — MOUNTAINS 
CITIES AND TOWNS 
Described in 
a Wonderful Anthology of 


638 POEMS 
SELECTED BY 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


A FEW SETS LEFT 
GIVEN FREE (While They Last) 


WITH A RENEWAL SUBSCRIPTION 
TO HOME PROGRESS 


At $3.00, and 30 cents to pay expressage 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 














HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY’S 
STANDARD BOOKS for the HOME LIBRARY 


2%@™ Select the books in which you are most interested and write us. Full descriptive pamphlets will be 
sent by mail immediately. Liberal terms of payment will be quoted on application. 


THE CHILDRENS’ HOUR. ‘The best selection of stories for children. Edited by Eva 


March Tappan. 138 full-page illustrations. 10 volumes. 


THE WORLD’S STORY. ‘The best selection of historical stories, poems, etc. Covers 
all countries and all periods of time. With a comprehensive and accurate outline of 
universal history, giving the causes of the great movements of history, dates, names, 
etc. Edited by Eva March Tappan. 172 full-page illustrations. 14 volumes. 
























American Authors THOREAU, HENRY DAVID. Complete Writ 
ALDRICH, THOMAS BAILEY. 50 full-page ings, including the Journal. 100 full page photo- 


illustrations. 10 volumes. gravures. 20 volumes. 


AMERICAN STATESMEN. The History ofthe WHITTIER, JOHN GREENLEAF. 52 full 
United States as seen through the lives of represen- page engravings. 7 volumes. 
tative statesmen. 170 engravings. 32 volumes. British Authors 


AMERICAN STATESMEN, SECOND SE- DICKENS, CHARLES. With Letters, Speeches, 


RIES. 4 volumes. Poems, Plays, Biography, Memoirs of Illustrators, 


a i nia Introductions by Edwin P. Whipple and Horace E. 
BURROUGHS, JOHN. W ith 8 full-page pictures Scudder, and the Dickens Dictionary. 648 full-page 
in colors. go full-page engravings. 15 volumes. / : 


engravings. 32 volumes. 
EMERSON, RALPH WALDO. 55 full-page en- ELIOT, GEORGE. 165 full-page engravings. 25 
gravings. 12 volumes. ' 


volumes. 
FISKE, JOHN. Historical and Miscellaneous MACAULAY, THOMAS BABINGTON. In. 
Writings. 303 full-page engravings. 24 volumes. * cluding the History of England, Essays, Speeches, 
Poems, etc. 100 full-page engravings. 20 volumes. 















Historical or Miscellaneous Writings separately, 
each 12 volumes. 


SCOTT ALTER. Novels and Poems. 
HARTE, BRET. 127 full-page engravings. 20 pety ss Panes ee 4 






i 300 full-page engravings. 50 volumes. 
volumes. 
. : THACKERAY, WILLIAM MAKEPEACE. 
HAWTHORNE, NATHANIEL. 139 full-page 122 full-page engravings on Japan paper, and over 
engravings. 22 volumes. 





1600 text illustrations. 22 volumes. 
HOLMES, OLIVER WENDELL. 78 full-page 


engravings. 13 volumes. 









The Series of Four Sets, complete, 2835 illustra- 
tions, 129 volumes, 


LONGFELLOW, HENRY WADSWORTH. WARD, MRS. HUMPHRY. 8, full-page engrav- 


75 full-page engravings. 11 volumes. ings. 16 volumes. 


LOWELL, JAMES RUSSELL. With Lowell’s WORDSWORTH, WILLIAM. 60 full-page en- 


Letters. 86 full-page engravings. 16 volumes. gravings. 10 volumes. 








HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, THe RiversipE PRESS, CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


Please send me full particulars of books checked on this list: 


The Children’s Hour Harte Dickens 


























The World’s Story Hawthorne Eliot 
Aldrich Holmes Macaulay 
American Statesmen Longfellow v Scott 
Burroughs Lowell Thackeray 
Emerson Thoreau Ward 
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Whittier Wordsworth 
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THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


Edited by EVA MARCH TAPPAN 


START THE CHILDREN RIGHT by giving them a library of their own. Don’t 
let them handicap their lives by getting the habit of reading worthless books recom- 
mended by their playmates or picked up at random. 


HELP THEM TO SUCCESS by supplying them with books that will droaden 


their minds, s¢zmu/ate the imagination, and develop character. 


THE PROBLEM IS SOLVED by giving them ‘‘ The Children’s Hour,” a whole 
library of children’s literature taken from the writings of the best authors of ancient 
and modern times. Stories that delight the children and cultivate a taste for good 
literature by making them eager to read more of the same kind. 


CONTENTS ENDORSED BY 


Volume I. Folk Stories and Fables. Charles W. Eliot. Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Volume Il. Myths from Many Lands. Arthur T. Hadley. Joel Chandler Harris. 
Volume III. Stories from the Classics. Woodrow Wilson. John Burroughs. 
Volume IV. Stories of Legendary Heroes. G. Stanley Hall. Edwin Markham. 


Volume V. Stories from Seven Old Favorites. 
Volume VI. Old-Fashioned Stories and Poems. David Starr Jordan. Thomas Wentworth 


Rev. Lyman Abbott. Higginson. 
Volume VII. The Out-of-Door Book. br , 
Volume VIII. Adventures and Achievements. Rev. William Lawrence. J. T. Trowbridge. 
Volume IX. Poems and Rhymes. Cardinal Gibbons. Sir Oliver Lodge. 
Volume X. Modern Stories. And many others. 


An illustrated pamphlet containing a list of the 700 selections and 245 authors re- 
presented and the critical opinions of 27 leading educators and authors, sent free on 
request. 


IF YOU ALREADY OWN THE CHILDREN’S HOUR SEND US THE NAMES OF FRIENDS 
WHO MIGHT BE INTERESTED 


Children’s Hour, Dept. N. Houghton Mifflin Co. Cambridge, Mass. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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A BIRD BOOK HAVING THE ENDORSEMENT OF THE BURROUGHS NA- 
TURE CLUB AND THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES 


Methods of Attracting Birds 


By GILBERT H. TRAFTON 


A practical hand-book, showing how to make and set up bird houses of different types, feeding 
boxes, baths, cat-guards, and various apparatus for sheltering bird life. 


An invaluable manual for the amateur. School children can put its ideas into practice. Teach- 
ers will find it suggestive when applied to manual training. Bird lovers follow its methods in 
bringing birds about the home. 


“The book abounds in suggestions and con- “Those who want the pleasure of bird com- 
tains numerous records of value as contribu- pany and are unfamiliar with the best methods 
tions to natural history.’”’—Journal of Maine Orni- _ of attracting the wild birds will find this book 
thological Society. invaluable.’’—Ohio Audubon Society. 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM JOHN BURROUGHS 


“T have gone through Mr. Trafton’s book on Methods of Attracting Birds and find that he 
throws abundant light on the problem. With the volume in hand, one need not long hesitate 
how to proceed to draw the birds about his house and grounds.” 


Illustrated. $1.25 met. Postage extra. 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 


A limited number of copies of 


VOLUME II (SEPTEMBER, 1912, TO AUGUST, 1913) 
VOLUME III SEPTEMBER, 1913, TO AUGUST, 1914) 


of the 
HOME PROGRESS MAGAZINE 


have been bound in an attractive brown buckram, with leather label. These 
numbers are fully illustrated and contain many articles, besides editorials, poems, 
book reviews, correspondence and the Course of Instruction. An index is fur- 
nished with each copy, making the volumes valuable reference books on a wide 
variety of subjects pertaining to the care and training of children and the im- 
provement of the home. 

Bound volumes of Home Progress may be obtained for $3.00 each, postpaid, 
or they will be exchanged for the twelve numbers unbound and 75¢ additional, 
provided that the numbers returned are in good condition. 


Home Progress 
The Riverside Press Cambridge, Mass. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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